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INVITATION. 

y= are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


[" the Rue Franklin at Paris, close to the site 
of the home occupied by Benjamin Franklin 
when he was United States minister to France, 
there will stand, after next month, an impressive 
bronze statue of the great American. The 
cover-page picture shows the statue and gives 
an idea of the background and surroundings. 
The statue is the work of Mr. John J. Boyle, 
a New York sculptor, and is a duplicate of the 
one in front of the post-office at Philadelphia. 
Following the erection of that, it was suggested 
that such a duplicate be placed near Franklin’s 
Paris home, and Mr. John Harjes, an American 
banker residing in Paris, became interested in 
the idea, has borne the whole cost of the statue, 
and will in April formally present it to the 
French government. 
Een natural place to look for novelties is of 
course a summer resort, even in winter, and 
a famous town on the Maine coast has devised 
a sufficiently striking one in the form of football 
on roller skates. That should be almost as ex- 
citing, not to say dangerous, as the automobile 
races that flourish at resorts farther South. 


oe 
T™ appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober 
is recalled by two press despatches dated 
from a small town in northern Connecticut. The 
first told how the prominent citizens masked, 
armed themselves with whips, and drove a 
worthless character across the border. The 
second, printed the following day, told how the 
prominent citizens deplored the notoriety that 
the previous night’s performance had brought 
upon the town. Of course the earlier story 
was exaggerated and distorted. Doubtless the 
incident it purported to describe was no such 
serious affair as represented. But the later ex- 
pression of regret was unquestionably sincere, 
and ‘‘the country is safe’’ so long as that 
stands for the sober sentiment of citizens who 
are tempted to take part in deeds of violence, 
or help to override the laws. 
& 
hat ‘‘gift of continuance’’ which should have 
descended to all of Puritan ancestry—al- 
though sometimes it seems to have missed con- 
nections—is strikingly exemplified in the history 
of the ladies’ sewing-circle of a coast town in 
Massachusetts. Fifty years ago it was formed, 
and one of the leading women of the community 
was elected president. She had been president 
ever since. Always active and useful, the society 
has always kept up with the times. When it 
finally became desirable to broaden its seope to 
a degree not permitted by the original plan, the 
long-time leader and her faithful associates 
steadfastly took the logical course. The ‘‘circle’’ 
was disbanded the other day. Immediately a 
‘*Ladies’ Aid Society’’ was formed. The fifty 
years’ president was chosen its honorary presi- 
dent—a gracious way to signify that we can and 
should progress with events without sacrificing 
any of the happy and helpful legacies that 
come to us from the past. 
& 
‘The first trip I made to Maine for pleasure 
was in 1882,’’ writes a Connecticut corre- 
spondent of the Maine Sportsman. ‘‘It was 
in June, and we were after trout. We stopped 
at a hotel in Hancock County, about thirty 
miles from Bangor. We fished eight days. 
Each had a twenty-five-pound creel, and we 
filled them all each day,—besides what we had 
for lunch,—supplying the hotel and the small 
village. We three occupied two rooms at the 
hotel. The housewife was an excellent cook, 
and besides our trout, we had fine rye, wheat 
and corn-meal bread, milk in plenty, fine coffee, 
eggs, bacon, salt pork, baked beans, and so 
forth. Pie, cake and puddings we did not care 
for. As I said, we stayed eight days, and 
when we came away the entire charge, covering 
everything for all three, was eight dollars.’’ 
It is a depressing reminiscence in some respects. 
But of course the philosophical way to look 
at the matter is that now trout are less plenti- 
ful it costs more to get them. 
En never knows what he can do until he 
tries—and sometimes he is sorry he found 
out.’? Omit the cynical tag, which like all 
cynicisms is only half-true, and, to illustrate 
the sounder half of the adage, consider the case 
of a gentleman in Windsor County, Vermont. 
His one passion as a boy was the violin. He 




















would not be happy until he got one, and then 
he learned to play-it so well that within a year 
he was a member of an orchestra. One night 
at a ball his violin was accidentally kicked over 
and broken. He did not dare tell his parents, 
and the only way to get out of his difficulty, 
short of that, was to mend the violin himself. 
At this he succeeded so well, improving the 
instrument in the process, that his next attempt 
was to make a violin. There was failure at 
first, but there have since been many successes. 
In business hours the Vermonter follows an 
occupation that has no relation to music. In 
his spare time he makes violins, two a year, 
that are snapped up at a high price. And the 
profitable pastime, doubly profitable because his 
heart is in it, would never have been opened 
to him had it not been for that disagreeable 
alternative — reparation or confession — which 
was forced upon him years ago. 
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“LAW HONESTY.” 


[Line his recent trip through the Southern 
States President Roosevelt coined a phrase 
for which the world was waiting. ‘‘ Law 
honest,’’ he said, speaking of a certain type of 
shrewd manipulators. One of them, who dis- 
cussed a financial deal in loud tones for the 
benefit of a car-load of people side-tracked in a 
Boston trolley, well illustrated the type. He 
was a shrewd, well-dressed countryman, and 
had evidently been cheated by a neighbor to 
whom he had solda dairy. When he discovered 
that new stock had been substituted for that cov- 
ered by his mortgage, he was hurt, so he said, at 
discovering that one man could be so dishonest. 


‘*But just then Judge Dawes come to me,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and he says, ‘Ed,’ he says, ‘did you 
know they’s a second mortgage on that stock ?’ 

** *No,’ says L. 

“* ‘Well, they is,’ he says, ‘and Billy Swett 
has got it.’ 

‘**Then when we get this thing straightened 
out,’ I says, ‘they ain’t going to be much left 
for Billy Swett.’ 

‘“*T went straight off and hunted Billy up. 

** *Billy,? I says, ‘I hear you’re in that 
Symonds deal with a second mortgage.’ 

** *Yes,’ he says, ‘I am.’ 

‘* “How’d ye like to buy the first?’ I says. 

** *T couldn’t do it,’ he says. ‘I’m in as deep 
as I care to go.’ 

‘** ‘Well,’ I says, ‘I’m in for eleven hundred 
on the first, and if I was you I’d buy it.’ 

** *No,’ he says. 

oe ‘Well,’ I says, ‘you and I have been friends 
all our lives, Bi Wy and I’d like to stay friends. 
But we won’t if I have to settle this up myself.’ 

** ‘Oh, yes, we will,’ he says. ‘I won’t have 
no hard feelings. Go ahead and settle it.’ 

‘* *Yes, you will have hard feelings,’ I says. 
‘I know w I mean to do, and you’d be sure 
to have ’em. If I go in I shall go in to win, 
ey! along the law, and there won’t be much 
left for you. Will you give me five hundred ?’ 

** *No,’ he says. 

“* “Two hundred and fifty?’ I says. ‘It’s 
your only chance.’ 

** *Ves,’ he says, ‘if it will save trouble.’ 

‘*So I took him right down to Dawes’ office 
and made the mortgage over to him. When he 


had paid up and was gone, Dawes looked up | 


and chuckled. 

** *Ed,’ he says, ‘that was the best stroke 
you ever done.’ 

***Tt was,’ I says. ‘If I had foreclosed, 
there wasn’t one hundred dollars in it for me, 
and the costs would have taken that. But 
Billy knew I meant what I said. I’d have 
hewed right straight down the limit of the law, 
and if I hadn’t got any I wouldn’t have left 


any for him. But would you think a man| 


could look another in the face after selling 
mortgaged stock like that?’ ’’ 

‘*Ed’’ might have resented the designation 
himself, but he was certainly one of those to 
whom President Roosevelt’s designation applies. 
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BUT IT CURED. 


AXnone the possessions of the Liscomb family 
was an elderly brown mare known as Kit. 
Her feet had become sore, and Mr. Liscomb had 
her shoes removed and gave her the freedom of 
the orchard, intending to let nature work a cure. 


But some neighbor told Bobby, the youngest 
son of the family, that he had read in the agri- 
cultural department of his county paper that if 
a_ horse sore feet, the proper course to 
follow was to bathe the ailing members with 
turpentine, and Bobby decided to give that 
medicine a trial. 

One morning he took the turpentine bottle 
and a pan of oats and went out to the orchard, 
and while the unsuspecting mare was devoting 
herself to the oats, he went round her, made 
her lift her feet, one after the other; and gave 
each foot a liberal dose of the liquid. Then he 
went back to the house, 4 the bottle away, 
and was washing his hands when his mother 
called to him. 

_ “For pity’s sake, Bobby,’’ she said, ‘‘what 
is the matter with old Kit? She acts as if she 
were crazy !’’ 

Bobby went out to see what was the trouble. 
Poor old Kit, with her head and tail in the 
air, was careering madly about the orchard, 
snorting with pain and terror, now charging into 
the hedge fence that bounded the enclosure on 
two sides, and then making frantic efforts to 
jump over the board fence that marked the 
soundary on the other two sides, and tearing 
up with her hoofs great chunks of sod as she 
galloped and jum and whirled. Fifteen 
minutes of this kind of work exhausted her, 
and she went and lay down under one of the 
trees, panting and trembling. 

It appeared that old Kit’s hoofs were cracked, 
and the turpentine had penetrated to the quick. 

In justice to the well-meaning neighbor who 
prescribed the treatment, it must be added that 
it cured the old mare’s feet effectually, but in 
the opinion of the Liscomb family it is too heroic 


| a remedy, 














Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Semi- 
nary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
College or University in New England. 

Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
gineering Chemistry Pharmacy. Agriculture, 
w. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expénse 
about ayear. Geo.Emory Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 











38th Year begins September 27th. 
Pamphlets giving terms of adinission, specimen 
examination papers, and full information concerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, etc., may be had on 
application to 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
288 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


















Comprises the following Departments : 

The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B. S.) 

The Divinity School (Degrees A. B. and B. D.) 

The Engi Department (Degree B. S.) 

The Medical Sc’ Degree M. D 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering | 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer 

% men and young women are admitted on 

equal terms to all departments of the College. 

For Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Secretary, COLLEGE, MASS. 
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ON EACH PIECE 





Just One More Piece 


—a temptation that confronts your friend each 
time you extend a box of Kibbe Chocolates. 
And popular indeed is the hostess who has these 
delicious sweets to share with her callers. 
The combinations of cream,caramel,nuts and 
fruit with the fine chocolate coating appeal to 
all. Our dainty packages (each bearing our 
seal) contain a fine assortment taken from the 
60 different blends that make up the line. They 
are carefully packed, and 
each box is an appropri- 
ate container for the 
sweets it holds. 





For sale at lead- 
ing confectioners 
or we will send 
direct from 
the factory. 


KIBBE BROS. 
COMPANY, 
Springfield, 
Mass. 
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| At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston; Branches at So. Framing- 
‘ham and Worcester, Mass. Write for Catalogue. 
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Plain— Massive — Elegant 
Is Our New Style 


Don’t Buy a 
Range Until 








Beauty of design, together with new and up-to-date features, 


pronounce it the cook's delight. 


Our New Patent Swing Fire Top will be appreciated by 
cooks and housewives. With this device you can quickly swing 
open the whole fire top for broiling purposes or for putting on fuel. 


Has all the usual “Bay State” features, such as Spacious 
Oven, Oven Rake and Oven Shelf Locking Device, Oven Heat 
Indicator, Our Patent Tea Shelf, 


BARSTOW 


Rhode Island. 


: ‘Bay State 
, 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


Gas Attachment, etc. 


STOVE CO.,, *S=x* 





If the “Bay State” Range or Furnace is not for sale in your town please write us. 
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HE keeper of the Pie 
House seemed almost as 
much agitated as the 











boys. 
‘*Keep still! Keep still!’’ he 
adjured them. ‘‘It’s the doctor 


come to see my sick wife.”’ 

The boys were all crouching in 
corners and squatting on the floor 
to get below the level of the very 
low window -sill in front of 
which the approach- 
ing doctor must pass. 
The keeper of the Pie 
House slipped out 


into the hall and 
closed the door be- 
hind him. Albree, 
who was _ nearest, 
reached up and 
turned the key in the 
lock. 


They all remained 
quite motionless, 
none of them even 
daring to glance up at 
the windows. They 
crouched with low- 
ered heads, on the 
chance that if Doctor 
Vincent should look 
in he might not recog- 
nize them. 

‘*‘We must not 
move. In this rattle- 
trap of a house the 
least sound will be 
heard, ’’ Frank Wind- 
sor warned them in a 
whisper. 

**S-sh!l’’ Harry 
said. 

The doctor was 
coming into the 
hall. Through the 
thin partition the boys 
could hear the creak 
of the boards under 
his feet, and then his 


cheerful greeting, 
‘“*Shoop, how are 
you?’’ 


They heard every- 
thing with the most 
terrifying distinct- 
ness. There was not 
much relief to the 
tension, even when they heard him pass the 
door and go up the stairs. They knew that 
they were prisoners as long as he remained in 
the house. 

In another moment they heard him in the 
room above. After moving round for a while 
he evidently seated himself in a rocking-chair 
and rocked and rocked. 

The boys cautiously, one by one, got them- 
selves into more comfortable positions. 

‘Whew! That was a narrow escape!’’ Her- 
rick said, under his breath. 

‘Do you suppose Shoop will squeal on us?’’ 
Albree whispered, anxiously. 

“*No, he’d have no object.’’ But in spite of 
this assertion, they all felt very distrustful of 
the furtive, mean-looking little man. 

**We’re not out of the woods yet,’’ Harry 
whispered, gloomily, to Frank Windsor. ‘‘Sup- 
pose the doctor makes a long call? He may 
keep us here*too late for us to get to sacred 
studies. Then what?’’ 

This was a possibility which had not been 
considered, and its seriousness was admitted. 
If they should be absent from the class which 
the rector personally conducted, or even be late 
to it, there would undoubtedly be a searching 
investigation; and even if this led to nothing, 
the punishment for the lapse would be severe. 

Frank Windsor looked at his watch. They 
had three-quarters of an hour leeway,-and they 
could at a pinch make the distance to the school 
in fifteen minutes. 

**If only Doctor V incent’s man weren’t sitting 
out there!’? muttered Herrick. ‘‘It would be 
easy enough to drop out of the window, run 
round the house, and get away. But I suppose 
he would tell.’’ 

‘*He’d probably yell out and give the alarm, ws 
said Harry, dejectedly. 

There seemed nothing for them but to wait 
in patience and hope. 

Meanwhile up-stairs Doctor Vincent had | 
concluded his examination of his patient and | 
had given his prescription. He stayed on, 
talking cheerfully with the woman, who was 
suffering more from loneliness and overwork 
and nervous depression than from any bodily 
ailment. At last he rose and bade her good-by, 


but instead of going immediately down-stairs, 
he said to her husband, 


**Shoop, I want to | 















have a few words in private 
with you.”’ 

The man looked frightened. 
—she ain’t dying, doctor? ”’ 
whispered. 


IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS. 


**She | 
he | 
**Come in here.’’ He | 


CHAPTER FOUR. — 


| you’ll not sell them even cider, 

| and we'll let this matter pass.’ 
“‘T’ll give you my word, doctor 

—honest,’’ said the man. 


‘All right. But remember! If 
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touched their hats and the doctor 
drove rapidly away. 

Stoddard and Rupert walked 
on in silence, and came in sight 
of the Pie House just as the 
lawless revelers, who thought 
they had allowed a sufficient 
time to elapse after the doctor’s 
departure, were emerging. Her- 
rick and Albree and Frank 
Windsor had already come out, 

and two others were 
in the doorway ; and 
when they saw the 





DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD, 


“AND ALL THAT NOBLE, NOBLE INSTITUTION, THE CROWNI” 


led Doctor Vincent into a room across the hall. 

**No,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘She’s doing first 
rate; she’ll be all right in a few days. That’s 
not what I wanted to talk to you about. As I 
came past your windows down-stairs, I looked 
in, and saw that you had been entertaining 
some guests. ’’ 

He looked at Shoop sternly, and the keeper 
of the Pie House dropped his eyes in distress. 
Then he glanced up with furtive appeal. 

“*T ain’t doing no harm to those young 
fellows, honest I ain’t, doctor,’’ he said. 

**You gave the rector your word, Shoop,’’ 
Doctor Vincent replied, ‘‘that there should be 
no more of this sort of thing. The school 
promised to help you. The rector’s given you 


you as long as you behaved yourself. You 
| gave him your word. You not only went back 
on your word—you’ve done it at a time when 
you should have had nothing but gratitude to 
Doctor Davenport. After Mrs. Davenport had 
come up here herself and visited your sick wife 
and done things for her! I tell you, Shoop, 
I’ve got nothing but contempt for such a fellow 
as you!’’ 

There was a flush on Shoop’s weak face, 
but now he looked at the doctor without falter- 
ing. 

**You’re too hard on me, doctor; honest you 
are,’’ he said, earnestly. ‘‘I hadn’t a notion 
of selling stuff to the young fellows no more, 
and when they came this afternoon I said so. 
But one of ’em explained it was his birthday, 
and they just wanted to pretend, anyway, they 
were having a—a blowout; and I had nothing 
but cider in the house, doctor, nothing but cider, 


hard. So I thought there couldn’t be much 
harm in just pourin’ ’ém out a little of that. 
I’ve got rid of all my other stuff. I'll take 
| you down cellar and show you, if you say so, 
| doctor; I’ll take you in and show you what the 
young fellows have been drinkin’, if you don’t 
| believe me. But it’s the truth I’m tellin’ you, 
and I didn’t go to break my word to Doctor 
Davenport—I didn’t go to do it, honest.’? 
“Very well,’’ said Doctor Vincent, ‘‘I be- 
lieve you enough to make these terms: You 
give me your word that hereafter you’ll turn 
away any boys who come to you, and that 








employment, and he promised to do more for | 


honest—and that not what you might call real | 


you don’t keep it this time, the school’s done 
with you.’’ 

Doctor Vincent went slowly down the stairs, 
and then, with a faint smile on his face, 


putting on his gloves. 
erately, enjoying the thought of the conster- 
nation he must be causing the malefactors 
within. 

For a moment, kind-hearted man though he 
was, 
door, just for the fun of seeing how scared 
they would be. 

But he contented himself with chuckling at 
the thought as he left the house. 

He climbed into the buggy and drove rapidly 
away, but at the bend in the road he stopped 
his horse. Rupert Ormsby and Francis Stod- 


idea. 

‘‘Ormsby,’’ he called, 
with you?”’ 
siderately walking on, 
too, Stoddard, please.’’ 
words to Rupert: 


he added, ‘‘No, you, 


boys. I think, anyway, that for fellows as old 
as these are, the discipline ought to come from 
among themselves. I had just a glimpse, but 
I think some of them, anyway, are football- 
players. I wish, Ormsby, that you’d be on 
hand when they come out, and then pitch into 
’em—for breaking training and all that, you 
| know; give them a good dressing down and | 





|make them ashamed of themselves. I don’t 
| intend to push the matter any farther. You’ll 
handle it for me?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed. It will be great sport. I love 


to seold,’’ said Rupert, and the boy and the 
doctor laughed at each other in a way that 
Francis Stoddard did not quite understand. 
**You’ll have to keep a straight face or you 
won’t do any good,’’ said Doctor Vincent. 


‘‘may I have a word | 
And then, as Stoddard was con- | Season to sneak off and break training, and run 
| the risk of being fired from the school, 
But he addressed his | you know how you’re needed to help build up 
| the school team! 


| 





**Oh, I’ll be harsh enough with them. If 1 
find any football fellows in the gang I will} 


work myself up into a perfect rage,’’ Rupert | after a moment of silence, 


| assured him. 
**You’d better be going along, then. 
be coming out pretty soon.’’ 


They’ 








| with an air of bravado. 


walked up to the locked door, and stood there, | 
He did this very delib- | 


he had a boyish impulse to open the} 


dard were passing, and Doctor Vincent had an | 


‘I’ve just been making a call at the Pie | five. 
House—and there are some fellows there who | Windsor, as captain of the Corinthian eleven, 
ought not to be. Now I don’t like to report land you, Harding, as president of the athletic 


| chances ! 
|—who would have bragged of their 


two figures approach- 
ing along the road, 
they betrayed for an 
instant the most ludi- 
crous consternation. 
One of the boys dart- 
ed back into the house 
and banged the door, 
and the others stood 
dismayed. 





“Oh, it’s all right, 
fellows; it’s only 
Ormsby and Stod- 


exclaimed 
Herrick, after a mo- 
ment, with contemp- 
tuous relief, 

And at just the 
same moment Rupert 
was saying to Stod- 
dard : 

**You’ve never 
seen me really fierce ; 
you watch me.’’ 

Stoddard did not 
know quite what to 
make of the humor- 
ous gleam in Rupert’s 
oddly fol- 
lowed by the heavy, 
determined settling of 
his jaw. 

Harry Harding and 
Bruce Watson and 
the other members of 
the Crown came 
flocking out of the 
Pie House. Rupert 
and Stoddard sat 
down on the stone 
wall by the roadside 
and awaited them. 
They approached 
Coming out into the 
road, they nodded to the two boys indifferently, 
and were on the point of sauntering past, when 
Rupert observed, in an audible tone: 

‘I see that the Crown has a new meeting- 
place. ’’ 

He got down from the wall, and in his most 
leisurely manner and with his hands in his 


dard!’’ 


eyes, so 


| pockets, but wearing an expression that was as 


grave as that of the other boys was troubled and 
resentful, he walked up to Frank Windsor. 
**Look here, fellows!’’ His voice had the 
sharp, abrupt tone of command which they had 
never heard from him before except on the foot- 
ball field ; and reluctant though they were, they 
stopped sullenly to listen. ‘‘Windsor and Her- 
rick and Harding and Albree and Stearns!’’ 
He enumerated the names with slow disdain. 
‘*Five fellows who are on the two first elevens 
—five fellows who are candidates for the school 
team! And right in the middle of the football 


when 


I 
I want especially 


want to congratulate you 
to congratulate you, 


association. ’’ 

‘“We didn’t really break training,’’ said 
Frank Windsor. ‘‘And they’d never have fired 
such a crowd of us.’’ 

‘*No, they’d never have fired a crowd of the 
best fellows in the school, as I think Harding 
once described you to me,’’ said Rupert. ‘‘ Per- 
haps not. But they would have suspended you 
—or put you on probation, anyway. You’d not 
have been allowed to play on any school team. 
You must have known that, all of you, and 
yet you deliberately ran the risk—ran the risk 
of crippling the school team and spoiling its 
Five of the best fellows in the school 
loyalty ! 
Five of our first eleven men, the Corinthian 
captain, the athletic president—and all that 
noble, noble institution, the Crown!’’ 

He swept them with a look of scorn. Then, 
he walked slowly 


| past them with his hands in his pockets and 
ll | the faintest smile of contempt curling his lips, 
The two boys | and as he passed he looked squarely into each 
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‘*You oughtn’t to forgive | Harry separated in the corridor of the dormi- | small children, left in the care of their grand- 





sober, downeast face. 
answered him a word, and he walked on and 
left them. 

Stoddard accompanied him in a subdued 
silence. When they got out of sight and hearing 
of the others, Rupert turned to him with a broad 
grin. 

‘*How about it? Was | fierce all right?’’ 

Stoddard looked at him wonderingly. Then 
he answered, with a faint, half-comprehending 
smile: 

‘*Well, I should say! I’m scared yet.’’ 

Rupert chuckled. ‘‘It was more fun than a 
goat. ‘To see ’em all lined up there like little 
kids, waiting for a licking! Once I thought I 
was going to laugh and spoil it all.’’ 

‘*But weren’t you—didn’t you mean what 
you said to them ?’’ 

“‘Oh, I felt quite badly about their actions,’’ 
Rupert replied. And then he became more 
serious. ‘‘Why, yes, if I’d just seen them 
coming out of the Pie House and the doctor 
hadn’t given me any tip, I1’d have had to talk 
to them, of course—sort of sad and sorry because 
they didn’t have more sense. That’s the way 
I’d have felt—and talked. But when the doctor 
told me to light into them—well, it was easy 
enough. Maybe it was better for them. Any- 
way, it was more fun for me. I guess they 
won’t break training again in a hurry. Poor 
old Frank Windsor and Harry Harding! Did 
you notice them? 
as if they’d just been fired from the 
school. ’” 

‘‘Some of ’em looked pretty mad,’’ 
Stoddard said. ‘‘ Herrick was mad.’’ 

Rupert laughed. ‘‘Well, I don’t 
wonder,’’ he acknowledged. ‘‘I guess 
maybe I was pretty insulting. We’d 
better be hurrying along now, to get 
back in time for sacred studies. ’’ 

Harry Harding ‘‘flunked’’ his reci- 
tation in the Bible lesson that Sunday 
afternoon. He could not remember 
for what Gibeon was distinguished. 
He stood for a few moments in silence 
and with a reddening face, and then 
began, ‘‘He was a great general.’’ 

‘“That will do,’’ said the rector, and 
the class tittered. The rector made a 
mark on his form list with delibera- 
tion. He had a way of imparting to 
such a note of delinquency a dismal 
solemnity. Harry, the prize scholar 
of the class, sat down. 

Rupert answered the question, and 
Harry was enraged to find that Gibeon 
was a city, and that the sun had stood 
still over it a whole day. It seemed 
to him that he had always known that. 
He had of course just confused it with 
Gideon. 

It was hardly fair that he should get 
zero for the lesson, and be humiliated ; 
besides, for so small a slip. And then 
the fact that Rupert had answered so 
correctly and completely irritated him. 
Rupert seemed to have a faculty for 
being always right and for making 
a fellow who made a slip of any 
kind feel needlessly small. Harry sat 
through the rest of that recitation in a 
mournfully resentful mood. 

After the class was dismissed he 
avoided Rupert; but later in the day, 





Not one of the boys! Herrick, scornfully. 








a fellow so easily that’s been a chump. If | 
only get a good chance,’’ he added, as he and 


tory, ‘‘I’ll show him yet!’’ 


| TO BE CONTINUED. 











MY ADVENTURE 
~with 
MARY INEZ 
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my teens and living on a farm in Maine, 
I was sent with a yoke of oxen and 
a large two-wheeled cart to haul a load of sup- 
plies to our lumber camp up in the ‘‘Grant,’’ 
| as we called it. The distance was nearly twenty 
| miles, much of the way through the woods ; and 
| as oxen are slow, a day was required for the 
| journey to the camp, and another to return home. 


¢ | N the fall of 1871, while I was a boy in 











|—8 mere trail, not much used till after snow 
}came. But our loggers were already at work 
| up there, and were running short of supplies. 
|So the old squire started me off with our 
steadiest yoke of oxen. 

I had three bushels of white beans, two barrels 
| of pork, a barrel of flour, a ten-gallon keg of 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


HER HUSBAND... 


CAREFULLY. 


ASKED ME TO DRIVE VERY 


|in which he then took leave of his dear Mary 

Inez—as he frequently called her—impressed 
|my youthful mind with a high sense of her 
| preciousness. 

We had not proceeded far when we began to 
| have music. The previous morning some one 
| whose duty it was had forgotten to ‘‘grease 
| the cart,’’ that is, to lubricate the large wooden 
| axle of the wheels. It had not run dry during 


| piercingly for grease. 
| ‘The massive wheels had great wooden fellies 
| and huge hubs, such as the pioneer wheelwright 
was accustomed to hew out fifty years ago. 
The axle, or ‘‘ex,’’ as the farmers called it, 
required frequent applications of lard. 
I knew very well what the matter was. But 


They looked as wobegone | molasses, four bushels of Indian meal in two| there was no help for it now, so I drove on. 


There was no danger that the wooden 
axle would heat or choke, but the 
sounds that issued from it were horri- 
ble. 

Groo0-000-00-eee-ew -ew-aw-vo0k ! 
Groo-000-00-eee-ew-ew-aw-oovk ! at 
every revolution. It soon became about 
as much as the human ear could 
endure. 

I had driven slowly to spare my 
passenger the jolts. But the sky had 
been growing overcast since morning, 
and now the certainty of rain led me 
to hasten our progress with the goad. 

This proved rash, for immediately 
an unusually hard jounce over a log 
threw the woman off her seat. Falling 
forward, she struck her nose on the 
rail of the cart body, with the result 
that the blood began to flow. 

She got out of the cart and sat 
down on a stone, and a very distress- 
ful interval followed. About all I 
could do for her was to fetch cold 
water in my bucket from a rill at a 
distance, and then look on. It seemed 
to me that she must surely bleed to 
death. The hemorrhage continued for 
nearly an hour. I thought it would 
never stop, and was filled with panic. 
If she bled to death there, I was 
afraid that her husband might accuse 
me of murdering her, for I felt a little 
guilty because I had driven the cart 
so fast. 

The flow of blood stopped at last, 


the woman got into the cart again. 
The oxen, meanwhile, had lain down 
in the yoke, and were chewing their 
cuds. 

We went on. But it was not long 
before sleet began to fall, the beginning 


and looking very pale and disheveled, | 








father, an old hunter and Maine woods guide. 

But the worst of our adventures was still 
to come. As we plodded up the ascending 
| ground beyond the brook, I heard a loud snort 
| behind us, and above the squeaking of the cart 
caught the sound of hoofs splashing through 
| the brook. 

‘*Somebody’s coming !’’ exclaimed the woman. 
Indeed, my first thought was that a man on 
horseback was galloping after us, although to 
gallop a horse over such a road in such darkness 
would have been a feat worthy of The Wild 
Huntsman himself. 

In a moment the sounds of galloping came 
close up behind us, and I shouted, ‘‘ Hello, 
there! Wait a bit and I1’ll turn out!’’ and 
jumped down to execute the promise. 

But with another wild snort of his horse, the 
rider turned and went galloping back down 
the hill to the brook and across it. 

‘My goodness!’’ cried the woman. ‘‘He 
must be crazy!’’ I thought so, too; moreover, 





| The road was about as bad as a road can be | the outward trip; but now it began to call out | I was mystified, and began to be frightened. 


| Another snort far back along the road blended 
with the creak and groan of our axle, then more 
galloping; and again the wild rider came close 
up behind us! 

| Again I shouted, ‘‘Hello, there! Who are 

| you? What do you want? Do you want to 

| go by? If you want to go by, say so.’’ 

The only response was another snort and 
another mad gallop back along the road. 

| **T caught a glimpse of something!’’ said the 
| woman, in an awestruck whisper. ‘‘It looked 
like an old stump—as if he was carrying an old 
| stump over his head !’’ 
This was far from lucid or explanatory. I 
| had discerned nothing myself. The glimmer 
| of the lantern was a little nearer my face than 
| that of my passenger and prevented my seeing. 
A chill stole over me—fear, no doubt. The 
| oxen, too, were hurrying forward at an unusual 
|rate. One of them gave vent to low mooing 
sounds. 

We had gone on but a few rods, however, 
when our strange pursuer rushed after us yet 
again at a furious gallop, as if to ride us down, 

| and came up to the very tail-board of the cart. 
| Once more I shouted, ‘‘Hello, there! What’s 
wanted, anyhow? Are you trying to get by us?’’ 

Again it wheeled, snorting. Mary Inez 

| screamed outright, then hid in the hay. 
| ‘*Oh, I saw that stump again!’’ she cried. 
| But I saw nothing. 

The thing galloped away, but instead of going 

back far, plunged into the woods to the right 
of the road. We heard it go tearing through 
|the fir growth, crash on crash. The sounds 
| moved past us, describing a cireuit through 
the woods, then crossed the road ahead, came 
completely round us on the left, and approached 
| from the rear again. : 

I now felt sure that no human being was con- 
cerned in the demonstration, since a man could 

| hardly ride a horse at such a rate through thick 
| woods. A suspicion as to what it was began 
to dawn in my mind. 

Meanwhile the oxen had been hurrying on at 
|a great rate, and presently we heard some one 
| shout, and saw through the storm the glimmer 
| of a lantern in the road ahead. 

‘*That’s father!’’ cried the woman. ‘‘We’re 
most home!’’ and she cailed out joyfully. 

| As she surmised, it proved to be her father, 


just before supper, he came upon him and | bags, a two-gallon keg of vinegar, two barrels | of one of those southerly storms which in that | Jared Robbins, who had heard the distressful 
| of cooking apples and one of eating apples, four | part of the country often come on in the after- | squeaking of my wheels, and guessing that his 
Harry tried to slip by unnoticed ; but Rupert, | bushels of potatoes, four of turnips, half a barrel | noon, increasing in violence during the evening | daughter might be with me, had come forth to 


Doctor Vincent talking together in the hall. 


who had been laughing over something that he 


| of sugar, two boxes of salt, and some other arti- 


| 


and night. Evening, in fact, was at hand, for 


had been telling the doctor, turned and nodded cles, besides half a dozen axes, three peevies | at this season of the year the afternoons are 
with a casual good humor, and said, ‘‘Hello, | and two steel wedges—altogether about a ton in | short. 


Harry !’’ 
That evening, after the prayers in the common 
room, when the boys were getting ready to go 


| 


| weight, but well packed in the cart body and 
| securely lashed on account of the rough road. 
It was not deemed a hazardous trip for me. 


Passing an opening where several haystacks 
|had been put up for the lumber camps, I 
stopped ; and bringing large armfuls of the hay, 


down to the study for the hour of reading and Old Bright and Broad were used to carting. | I piled it high about my passenger’s seat, to 


letter-writing, Rupert, standing by the door, 
caught Harry’s arm. 

‘* Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘you first eleven men 
are all candidates for the school team. You 
want to make it if you can, Harry. I’m going 
to keep watch of your playing from now on.’’ 

Harry felt that it was a kind and friendly 
and encouraging speech, and that for Rupert, 
at least, the unpleasant episode of the afternoon 
was all past and forgotten. So his heart was 
softened, and he walked meekly and alone 
down to the study, thinking that, after all, 
Rupert was a mighty good fellow. 

Joe Herrick, however, was implacable, and 
that evening expressed himself to Harry bitterly 
about Rupert. 

‘*He’s the kind that loves to go round spying 
on a fellow,’’ he declared. ‘‘He’s a goody- 
goody boy; he’s always parading to show how 
much better he is than anybody else; and I 


don’t care if he is a good football-player, he’s | 


a stiff. He’s bigger and stronger than I am, and 
when I play end against him in the game between 
the Pythians and Corinthians next Saturday, I 
suppose he’ll get the best of me; but wouldn’t 
| like to show him how to play football! It 
would take some of the conceit out of him if I 
only could. I’m going to practise hard this 


week all right, and maybe I’ll surprise him | 


yet—the chump! He thinks because he’s cap- 
tain of the school eleven he owns the earth!’’ 
Herrick went on raving in this intemperate 
fashion, while Harry attempted to put in a 
mild, persuasive defense of Rupert. 
“Oh, you’re too good-natured, Harry !’’ said 


| They were two eight-year-old Durham cattle, 
| Seven feet and four inches in girth, and steady 
|as clocks. However rough the road, they could 
| be depended on to move calmly and slowly. 
| In fact, they were rather too slow; two miles 
an hour was about their natural rate of travel, 
unless they were hastened with the goad. 

I was given an early start from home, stopping 
only for a half-hour to bait by the roadside. 


I reached the camp just at dusk, and was hailed | 


with delight by the eighteen loggers there. 
In prudence, I should have started on my 
return trip before sunrise the next morning ; but 


after breakfast I was tempted to go off with | 
two of the younger men to see a beaver house | 
at a pond in a stream, some distance from camp. | 
We lay in wait here for two hours, hoping to | 


| get sight of the beavers; and with one delay 
and another, it was noon before I yoked my 
team and made a start. 
I now found that I was to have a passenger 
in the cart, the wife of one of the loggers, who 
had come up to the camp on foot during the 
forenoon from their house, fourteen miles below, 
to bring her laboring husband his winter supply 
of socks and knit leggings. As there was no 
|place for her to stay overnight, she had to 
| return that afternoon; and as she was tired 
from her long walk, I could do no less than 
offer her transportation, if she deemed riding 
in the cart over that rough road easier than 
walking—a subject for doubt. 

She decided to ride, and her husband, having 
found a half-barrel for her to sit on, asked me 
to drive very carefully. 


The affectionate manner | 


keep Mary Inez from bumping her nose again. 
As the wayside was very brushy, I now took 
| up my own position on the cart tongue, where 
| 1 could hold on by the ‘‘sword’’ at the front 
| end of the cart body, and hastened old Bright 
|and Broad on with frequent pricks from my 
goad. 

At best, however, we could proceed only at 
a walk—and with every turn of the wheels 
that long, loud and dismal Groo-000-00-eee- 
ew-ew-aw-oook ! went echoing through the 
forest. 

Cloudy nights in November are always very 
dark, but I do not believe that ever a darker 
one than this descended. 

I had a whale-oil lantern, which we always 
carried when out with a team; and lighting it, 
I tied it by the ring to the top of the sword, 
whence it cast a feeble light on the backs of the 
oxen and on the wan face of my passenger in 
the cart. 

We went squeaking and bumping on our way 
for two or three miles more, the oxen keeping 
the road from an instinct which cattle have, 
rather than from sense of sight. 

Owls hooted, as they often do before storms; 
and once the oxen stopped short and were very 





reluctant to go on, probably from scenting a | 


bear in the road ahead. 

Shortly afterward we forded a brook, and 
then the woman knew where we were. 

**?'Tis three miles from here home. 
soon be there,’’ said she, and became more 
cheerful, 

She had been anxious concerning her three 


We'll | 


| meet her. 

When we told him that we were being followed 
by some prodigious beast, the old guide at once 
confirmed my suspicion as to what it was. 

‘*That ’ere’s a moose!’’ said he. ‘‘He heard 
| your cart ex creaking, and he thought ’twas 
another moose, a cow moose, bawlin’! I don’t 
wonder. I vum, I thought ’twas one myself 
when I heard ye comin’! 

‘Now put out your light,’’ the old man con- 
tinued, in some little excitement. ‘‘Put out your 
light and I’ll put out mine. Then you drive 
on slow and let her creak, while I hiper back 
to the house and get my rifle.’’ 

The old man hastened away. And getting 
down from my perch on the cart tongue, I drove 
slowly into the opening where their house stood. 
Robbins soon came out with his gun; but 
although we heard the moose snort several times 
at a distance, the animal did not approach the 
cart again. 

It was now about nine o’clock, and owing to 
the storm, I decided to remain there for the 
night. Before morning the sleet changed to 
snow, as much as five inches having fallen. So 
inclement was the day that I was in no haste 
to set off. 

But the old woodsman, Robbins, had risen and 
gone out at daybreak to hunt the moose. He 
tracked the animal to a swamp some two miles 
away, and getting sight of it here amidst the 
snowy boughs of a thicket of young firs, brought 
it to the ground with his first shot. 

He returned in great good humor; and after 
Mary Inez had prepared breakfast, I yoked my 
oxen, and going with the old man to the swamp, 
hauled the moose to the house. It had a fine 
spreading set of antlers—probably the ‘‘old 
stump’’ which my passenger had seen. 

While I was assisting Robbins to hang up the 
careass and dress it, a messenger from home, 
| in the person of my cousin Addison, arrived in 
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quest of me, riding one of the farm horses. 








all the afternoon getting down to the farm, 


The family had become alarmed for my safety, | six miles, but had a quarter of moose meat 
and had sent Addison to look me up. We were | to show for my adventure. 











North Dakota 
—a hard, bright 
winter when the sun 
sailed from east to west 
not far above the hori- 
zon line and had no 
warmth in him. There 
had been some snow, 
but the winds had 


g | 'T was winter in 














your way to your homes, but you could not. 
We will go on with the lessons.’’ 

Aleck Saunders, who hated study, spoke up 
eagerly: ‘‘I could find my way; I could find 
my way anywhere. Once when it was dark I 
left town and — 

**Could you’’’ she interrupted, kindly. 
‘*Then, Aleck, we'll see if you can find your 
way through France in the geography lesson.’ 
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were needles of ice, which struck the glass like 
little bullets and bounded off in tangents. 
Nancy knew that those ice heedles would wear 
the skin like a file, sting the eyes into blindness, 
bring blood in tiny drops, which would freeze 


| as it came. 


But solid as was the airy avalanche, woolly, 
smothering and pitiless, it could not still the 
swooping boom of that mighty storm. There 

was a continuous tremor of the build- 
ing; it shook as if in ague. The stove 

















picked it up and carried 
it far away. 
toward the bulb until the shivering people 
would have welcomed zero. 

New London was the county town, and it 
was very new. It had two stores, a post-office 
in one of them, a blacksmith shop, a church, 
a court-house, of course, a few frame dwellings, 
and no saloons. Leading citizens said that in 
the spring it would have a barber shop, and 
thus put on metropolitan airs. It had been 
laid out with large disregard for space, and the 
schoolhouse was a mile from the public square 
and a half-mile from the most outlying dwelling. 

The site had belonged to a public-spirited 
speculator, who failed within a year. He had 
built the schoolhouse from his own pocket. The 
people were glad to have it on those terms, and 
permitted him to place it where he would. 

Miss Nancy Triggs taught the school. She 


Gradually the mercury sank | and the rusty iron pipe 


| there were no flowers 


was not yet in her twenties, but was fending | 
for herself; her parents, back in Ohio, were | 


poor, with enough to do to care for themselves. 
Nancy was dark, with steady brown eyes and 
white teeth, a short, strong figure and a hearty, 
quiet laugh, modest, alert and independent. 
She had thirty pupils, and there was good 
order in that school, for when her face set and 


her steady eyes grew steadier quiet reigned. 


She walked to and from the schoolhouse five | rapped sharply on her 
days in the week, although many of the young desk. 
fellows would have been glad to give her a lift | moved to their places 
in their smart farm wagons, which were always | on the hard benches, 
| tots in front, 


wheeling back and forth along the main road. 


sticking from the roof ; 


about itinsummer. It ‘ 
squatted on the prairie 4 


As Nancy entered 


2 pee: 


. : a 
sit tz fee ” ' 


like a duck on a pond. ‘Y VX Spa 


the door, commotion 
ceased. A hand raised 
to throw a paper ball a 
dropped to its owner’s 
side, and thirty little 
ones rose to receive her. 
They said in unison, 
‘*Good morning, teach- 
er!’’? She said in re- 
turn, ‘‘Good morning, ’ 
children!’’ This was 
the formula. 

A bright fire was 
burning in the long 
stove. It was Aaron 
Smith’s duty that week 
to look after it, and 
Aaron could be depend- 
ed on. 

Nancy hung up her 
cloak, turned, and 





The pupils 
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glowed bravely, but trembled, too, an:| 
the tense wires. which held the pij« 
rang now and again like the strummni 
strings of a guitar. The little com 
munity was isolated. No escape w 

j possible, no succor could reach them. 
While the blizzard held they were im- 
mured, The white tiger of the north 
was abroad for his prey. 

Foremost in Nancy’s mind was the 
knowledge that the children must be 
kept safe. She held them quietly as 
long as she could, but when the blacker 
dark came down at four o’clock they 
grew restless. Then she spoke: 





4 **You cannot find your homes, your 


parents cannot find you. You must 
stay here.’’ 

Most of them heard her unmoved, 
except that one little girl began crying, 
softly at first, then more loudly. Nancy 
took the child into her arms and com 
forted her. 

Half an hour later, however, Absa- 

lom Hawkins and ‘‘Herb’’ Clay, two 
of the larger boys, rose, drew on their 
overcoats and walked toward the door. 
She intercepted them instantly, placing 
her back against the door. 
. “What is it?’’ she asked. Each of 
them was larger than she,—big boys 
with roughened hands and freckled 
faces, mutinous now,—and she looked 
very small as she faced them. 

“We're going home.’’ 

“Go back to your seats! Do you 
hear? Go back to your seats, I say!’’ 

Her face was white, her round chin 
was thrust forward, her steady brown 
eyes blazed. They glanced at her in a 
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larger 


‘*They will tell me that I am pretty,’’ she | folk to the rear. A little prayer was said, 
offered in explanation, ‘‘and though that is | the lowered childish voices humming like bees, 


pleasant, it takes my mind from the fractions. 
For fractions I need all of my mind. ’’ 


| and the first class was called. 
At ten o’clock Billy Kane, a shock-headed 


The bitter winter had worn to February. | straggler of fifteen, next to the foot of the class, 


As Nancy trudged to school that morning heavy | 
gray clouds spread from the arch of heaven to 
the edge of the earth. Although held in a 
freezing grip, nature seemed rebellious. The 
cattle were uneasy in the barns. A cow hidden 


S699 


| ingeniously spelled ‘‘seminary’’ with a ‘‘e, 
and went to the bottom. 


note that her features were indistinct. Glancing 


lout of the window, he saw it was twilight 


in her stall lowed impatiently, and the hoarse | 
note coming from the hollow structure was | 


dismal, and seemed to warn. 

Old Sandy McDougall called from the top of 
his haystack: ‘‘Hech, bonny, but ’tis sair the 
Ww eather noo!’? 


| 
| 
| 


hours too soon. 

Billy was a poor speller, but he was a 
Dakotan and wise in weather, so the blast of 
wind which struck the building the next moment 
did not startle him. An instant later a white 
| powder of snow went by the panes, and with 


**Tt is cold,’’ she called back, cheerily, ‘‘but | his mind turned inward, he spelled out me- 


the winter is nearly over!’’ 


‘*See yon!’’ said Sandy, waving a red hand 


at the low-hanging clouds. 
bitter wind by nicht. 
hame, lassie, and stap by the fire to Sandy’s. 
It’s braw glad the wife will be to see ye.’’ 
Nancy shook her head and went on. Young 
Tom Billings, son of a wheat farmer, came 
behind her at a spanking pace, his two bays | 
tightly held, his buffalo greatcoat well up to | 
his crimson ears. He inquired with labored | 


politeness if he could not carry her to the | 


schoolhouse. 
away then, and she laughed at him, so he 
bowled ahead faster still, carrying a memory of | 
the brown, smiling face above the furs. 

Not a tree grew near the square frame struc- 


It was only a hundred yards | 


| chanically, ‘‘B-1-i-s-s-a-r-d, blizzard.’’ 
Nancy looked at him quickly, smiled, and 


“‘Tt’s snaw and a said, ‘‘Missed again, Billy, but you can’t go 
Send the killiemacuddies | 


any farther down.’’ 

The children snickered and Billy blushed 
furiously. Nancy walked to the door and 
threw it open. The hand of the storm thrust 
in and drove her back, and she called to two of 
the larger boys to close the door. It took the 
| weight of the three to force it to its catch. 

In the brief glimpse she obtained, Nancy 
noted that there was no prairie, no sky, not 
even a front step to the door—only a mass of 


| swirling white. She had never seen a blizzard, 


ture with the sun-scorched weather-boarding | 
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LTHOUGH the family 
tA resemblance between the 
different maple species is 
strong, the sugar-maple has defi- 
nite characteristics of its own, and 
these are an unfailing means of 
identification. It is a tall, erect tree, 
with smooth branches, hard bark, 
which breaks into long fissures, 
several inches apart on the main 
trunk, and with dark brown twigs. 
The leaves are opposite each other 














THE RED MAPLE. 


but the residents of New London had told her 
| many tales, and she understood its terrors. She 
looked at the children gravely. 

“‘T would dismiss school if you could find 


HOW TO IDENTIFY 


Looking at his | 
teacher in pathetic regret, he was surprised to | 


HE WAS STIFF AND NOT WHOLLY CONSCIOUS 


Aleck, who had been standing with his right 
arm raised as high as it would go, subsided, 
and again the children snickered. Again the 
wind smote the frail structure as with a hammer. 

It grew no darker, which is to say that there 
was just light enough to study by. Outside 
was the roaring gale and the snow; inside, at 
least, was reasonable warmth. The lessons 
went dully on. 

At the noon recess the children sat about and 
ate their luncheons from force of habit, not 
because they had appetites. Nancy sat by the 
stove, with her little heavily shod feet thrust 
out, and read. 

One o’clock came, then two, then three, and 
the work of the day was ended. The pupils 
rose, still from force of habit, and began to don 
their wraps. Nancy stopped them. 

“Tt is of no use,’’ she said. ‘‘You cannot 
go now. Perhaps the storm will break in a 
little while. Sit down.’’ 

Wraps went back on the pegs, and they sat 
facing her expectantly. They did not know 
what to do; she did not know what todo. The 
wind was louder now, and Nancy had to raise 
her voice to make herself heard. The character 
of the snow had changed. 

Through most of the day it had fallen slant- 
ingly, but still had reached the ground and 
covered it to a depth of a foot; in places it had 
drifted to a much greater depth. 

Now it was picked up in masses and hurled 
horizontally. It raced by the windows, a 
white river, apparently solid ; 
would drown one. Mixed with it strangely 
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THE SUGAR- MAPLE. 


BY ANNIE OAKES HUNTINGTON. 


his youth, succeeded in extracting a 
small quantity of sugar, the white, or 
silver maple, a water-loving species, 
the moosewood, or striped maple, a 
beautiful tree, and the spiked, or 
mountain-maple, a roadside shrub. 
The red maple—the most brilliant 
of the family, both in spring and 
autumn—and the sugar-maple are 


on the stem, and in winter, if one looks care- | quickly told apart. 
fully, the sears of the leaves may be seen, and | 
|rounded buds of the former with the 


even the tiny scars left by the small fibers, 
which held the leaf in place. 

The buds are brown and sharp-pointed, with 
small overlapping scales, and the terminal bud, 


at the tip of the branch, is larger than the | diverging traits tends to confuse the 


| 


One has only to contrast the red, 


brown, slender, pointed ones of the 
sugar-maple to see how widely they 
vary, and, since a multiplication of 


lateral ones, which grow opposite each other | memory, let this unfailing proof suffice. 


on the stem. Always hold firmly in mind the 


The silver maple grows in a loose-jointed | 


fact that the sugar-maple has brown, pointed | manner peculiar to itself, its branches sweep 


buds, for even in summer they serve to identify 


‘down and the tips curve up, making half- 


the tree, after the season’s growth has been | circles, very different from the compact form 


completed, 
ance of the bark, which looks as if it had been | 


The buds, and the peculiar appear- | of growth of the sugar-maple. 


Its buds are 
identical with those of the red maple, so again 


plowed, are the most distinctive characteristics. | we have only to apply this test when there is any 
The four other native maples are the red, or | doubt whether the tree is a sugar-maple or not. 


Swamp-maple, the one from which Thoreau, in 


In a natural state the silver maple grows 


THE SUGAR-MAPLE 


by the banks of clear, sandy-bedded 
streams, and then the downward 
drooping branches fairly touch the 
water in graceful, pendulous curves. 
The bark flakes off in loose strips from 
the trunks of old trees, unlike the close, 
furrowed bark of the red maple, and 
unlike that of the sugar-maple. 

The striped maple and the mountain- 
maple will not often trouble the student | 
by causing confusion with the sugar- 
maple, because they never grow to be 
large trees. In early youth, however, 
among saplings in the woods there may 
be difficulty, and then the brown sugar- 
maple buds, sharp-pointed and with 
numerous scales, instantly serve to 
distinguish that maple from the two others, 
with their red, rounded buds covered by a 
pair of seales only. The vivid green bark on 
the trunk and branches of the striped maple 
and the shrubby growth of the mountain-maple 
prevent any chance of confusion when the trees 
are older. 

In the country these four species of maples 
only are to be seen, but in villages, towns and 


| 


it seemed as if it | 
| Fort,’’ and the voices rang out confidently and 


half-sheepish, half-admiring way and 
fumbled their caps. Then they 
slouched to their seats. 

In the gloom one of the oil-lamps was lighted ; 
luckily both were full. 

**School is dismissed,’’ Nancy said, cheerily, 
*‘but you are all kept in. It’s the first time 
I’ve ever kept a whole school in, though you’ve 
needed it more than once. Gather round the 
stove.’’ 

That gave them something to do, and they 
dragged the benches forward noisily. There 
was some scuffling and laughter over this. The 
children felt little sense of responsibility so long 
as the teacher was there; on her devolved the 
task of keeping them occupied. 

Then began a battle against time. Many 
hours were before Nancy, and when she thought 
of them she felt daunted, but she went on. 
The desks were shoved back against the wall, 


| leaving a cleared space for games. She led; 


they played. 

Old-time games they were—games that many 
of us played thirty, forty, fifty years ago. 
**King William was King James’s son, and a 
royal race he run ;” **Chick-a-my, chick-a-my 
craneycrow ; ‘* London bridge is falling 
down’’—games and games and games! 

Then they had a spelling-bee, in which she 
gave the very easiest words to the very dullest 
scholars; so they stood up a long time, and 
were proud of themselves. 


Then they sang. These children of the 


| West knew no songs except hymns, old-fashioned 


” 


*? **In the Cross, 
‘*Hold the Fort.’’ 
“Hold the 


hymns: ‘‘Amazing Grace, 
“Dare to be a Daniel,’’ 
They were especially strong on 


& a oa o 


suburban districts the Norway and 
sycamore-maples from Europe are 
frequently found. 

The Norway maple has dark, 
reddish brown buds, much larger 
and rounder than those of the 
sugar-inaple, and its stems also are 
coarser. Inside these buds the 
small leaves are closely enfolded 
by scales covered with 
brown hair, like sealskin fur, and 
so delicate, pretty and soft that one 
is well repaid for the trouble of opening the bud 
with a penknife to see them. When a stem of 
recent growth is broken off the Norway maple 
a white, milky juice exudes from the wound—a 
characteristic which helps to distinguish the 
tree, both in winter and summer. 

The sycamore-maple—the tree which figures 
so often in English literature as ‘‘the syeamore’’ 
—is easily recognized by its large round buds 
of a vivid shade of green, and this color remains 
unchanged throughout the leafless season. 

Back among the upland pastures and hillsides 
of New England the sap is already beginning to 
flow, and in the sugar-orchard the farmer will 
soon be tapping his trees and gathering in his 
sweet harvest—the only harvest in the world to 
ripen in the bleak, wind-swept days of March. 


dense 


THE 
STRIPED MAPLE. 
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joyously, although the wind howled against 
them. 

Nancy pitched the tunes for them, and 
supplied missing words and lines and sang 
until her throat ached. She told them stories— 
all the stories she could remember of the fairy- 
lore of her childhood; memory failed her, and 
invention came to her aid. 
and memory returned afresh, and she talked 
to them of the Arthur legends—Lancelot and 
Elaine, and Gareth and Lynette, and Galahad, 
the stainless, and Gawain, the jovial, putting the 
wondrous tales into simple words, and making 
the knights in shining armor and the ladies 
clothed in white samite to move across the 
board flooring of the schoolroom. 

The hour-hand of the tin clock moved to the 
noon of night. The smaller children, bits of 
humanity six or seven‘years old, were laid along 
the benches, well wrapped, and slept soundly, 
albeit they shivered in their sleep, for the ther- 
mometer had gone down and down, and now 
was far below zero. 

The last stick of wood was in the stove and 
burning out. Nancy called for volunteers to go 
to the wood-pile thirty yards back of the house. 
It was Aaron’s week, but Aaron, although 
trustworthy, was timid, and did not stir. She 
looked at the boys in turn; not one moved. 

‘If you will not go,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll go my- 
self.’” 

Then Billy, the shock-headed, rose, pale but 
firm. ‘‘Me!’’ he said, briefly. She smiled and 
patted his cheek, and that warmed him. 

Contributions of string were called for, and 
each lad dived into his pockets. They all had 
strings. The cords were knotted together, 
making a line thirty-five yards long. One end 
of this was tied about Billy’s waist. Only 
with the cord could he hope to find his way 
back, once he had plunged into the storm. 

A window at the rear was raised, and Billy 
dropped to the ground, five feet below, walking 
outward slowly, holding the string in his hand. 
‘Iwo steps he took, and was swallowed up. 

In five minutes he came back, showing sud- 
denly out of the gloom with his arms full of 
wood. They took it from him, and again he 
disappeared. He made the trip thrice, and 
then they were forced to reach down their 
hands and pull him through the window, for he 
was stiff and not wholly conscious. In one of 
his ears the snow was packed as tightly as if it 
had been driven in with fingers, and his left 
cheek showed a frost-bite. 

Nancy kissed that cheek and murmured, 
‘*You are brave, Billy, you are brave!’’ whereat 
he chuckled confusedly, and muttered: 

‘*Shucks! ’Tain’t nothin’ !’’ 

Then Nancy went back to her weary task of 
heartening these small, fearful souls. 

With inspiration, when she could talk no 
longer, she set the older ones to declaiming, 
while the younger slept or whimpered. That 
was a wonderful night. There was a day of 
triumph in Capua, and Spartacus thundered to 
his gladiators; Rienzi bellowed against the 
degeneracy of Rome; Pitt scarified Walpole; 
Napoleon rushed into the lists where rank and 
wealth and genius had arrayed themselves, 
and competition fled from him as from the 
glance of destiny; Casabianca, being popular 
and easy, went skyward eight times; Mrs. 
Hemans’s Pilgrims moored their bark on the 
wild New England shore; all was quiet along 
the Potomac ; 
cried; and the wind beat and the solid snow 
slid past through the long, long night! 

The day broke as Nancy sat there. The 
children slept about her, some on benches, 
some on desks, some on the floor, huddled close 
to the stove. Despite that heat, there was ice 
in the air. 

Only Billy had his eyes propped open with his 
fingers and was regarding the teacher vaguely, 
not in the least knowing who she was or where 
they were. She was crying from a reaction of 
nerves, although she did not know it. 

An impulse moved her to the window. The 
wind was dead, the snow had ceased, all the 
world was a plain of white, piled here and 
there in ridges. Two feet of McDougall’s hay- 
stack showed. Nota fence was in sight; every 
wire and post was buried. 


Down the road from the town came a team | 
of eight horses, dragging a wagon-bed mounted | 


on runners. They were big horses, and they 
plunged patiently into the snow. Sometimes it 
came almost to their backs, but they beat their | 
way into it, and stopped and panted hard and | 
beat forward again. Another team followed | 
and another, and when the first could do no 
more, they were shunted to the side in some 
way, and the second team went to the front. 

Rescue was coming, and when Nancy saw it 
her hands trembled violently and her tears fell 
faster. The third team, then in front, won to 
the door at nine o’clock. They had been two 
hours in making the mile from town. 

‘Two men with anxious faces, bearing blankets 
and food, sprang out in snow to their waists, 
and felt for the steps with their feet. She 
threw open the door, and they came in eagerly, 
expecting they knew not what. They saw the 
sleeping children and the ‘wan-faced woman. 
One of them broke into a loud laugh, slapping 
his thigh. 

He said, 
Nancy !”’ 

The other, saying no word, leaped forward 


**We-e-ell, but you are a girl, Miss 








Then invention failed | 


‘Corporal Green!’’ the orderly | 








and grasped a little girl in his arms, kissing 
her awake. 
In New London they talk still of the great 


blizzard; of a man lost in trying to cross a| 


street; of farmers who started incautiously to 
look after gattle in barns five rods from their 
| dwellings and never returned; of wives who 


| doubly orphaned children mercifully dying in 
| darkened shacks; of travellers dead on the 
| prairie; of herders slain in dozens; 


went in search of them, and perished also; of | 


of sheep | 


| and beeves lost by thousands on the ranges—all 
| smitten into nothingness by the white tiger of 
the North. 

But they do not often talk of these things 
without coming at the last to mention Miss 
| Nancy Triggs, now gone back to Ohio. They 
tell each other of how she held the children 
and saved them; they feel inclined to take off 
their hats and lower their voices, and they say 
in a half-whisper: 

‘*We-ell, there was a girl!’’ 


‘UNDER THE HORSE = BARN 
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Y friend Captain 
3M Marrabee has 
led a life as ad- 
venturous as ever was 
pictured in a sensational 
novel. Asa mere boy he 
enlisted, and when the 
Civil War ended he was not yet a man in years, 
although he had borne a man’s part all through 
the struggle. Then he went West, and was for 
twenty years a commanding figure in the wild 
life of the border—much of the time a peace 
officer in places where peace had to be won and 
held with the strong hand. 

Back East he came at the age of about forty, 
and by the strangest of chances was led to take 
up the business of deep-sea diving. He pursues 
‘it yet, and with enthusiasm, wearing his sixty 
years so lightly that his friends 
almost expect him to carry off 
sixty more. 

Adventures still attend him. 
Yet when I asked the captain 
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“ DIDN'T YOU GET THE 
FIRKIN FULL OF EGGS, 
MOTHER?” SAID I, FOR 
THE SAKE OF MAKING 
TALK. 


to tell me about his narrowest escape, it was not 


“of war-time he spoke, nor of the West, nor of 
| his later days as a diver, but of something that | 


befell him almost fifty years ago, when he was 
a boy on the home farm. 

I remember that mother was just about as 
cross that morning as the right kind of mother 
ever gets. Things had been going wrong ever 
since daylight. 

The dye had failed her, for some reason, and 
the stockings she took out of the dye-pot were 
streaked green instead of black. Somebody’s 
dog had made an excursion across the linen 
spread out to bleach at the side of the house, 
and nearly every piece showed muddy paw- 
prints. Father had cut his hand and made a 
mess over his best coat. I—well, I was twelve 
| years old, and you know a live boy of that age 

is enough to keep a family stirred up, even if 
nothing particular happens. 
| J had done my mischief, whatever it was, and 
| repented of it, and was sort of hanging round 
| the kitchen, trying to show I was sorry, when | 
| old Blacky, a hen that was something of a pet, 





self, as hens do—and that reminded mother of 
more trouble. 

‘*Shoo, you nuisance!’’ says mother, shaking | 
her apron; and the hen squawked three or four | 
times to signify her feelings were hurt, and 
scuttled off down the yard. ‘‘Get along with 
you!’’? mother says. ‘‘I’ve no doubt you’re | 
stealing your nest, like a lot more of ’em! Come 
Thanksgiving, I’ll wring the necks of you all!’’ 

“Didn’t you get the firkin full of eggs, 
mother ?’’ said I, for the sake of making talk. 

‘You know I didn’t, Jed. I’m three dozen 
short, pretty near, and I needed ’em the worst 
| way, to trade for things at Tupper’s. Seems 

to me you might have made a hunt for the nests 
| yesterday, when you knew how upset things 
are! 

| ‘*And here’s:your pa wandered off somewhere, 
the land knows where, when we ought to be 









hopped up on the door-stone, jabbering to her- | 


HS 






| on our way to Ridgefield 
this minute!’’ mother 
went on. ‘‘ ‘Start ina a: 
hurry, ride into worry,’ ' 
but I guess we’ll have 

to step lively when he 

does come. If I don’t 
remember to speak of it again, don’t you forget 
the wood-box —’’ 

**Tt’s solid full!’’ I broke in. 

‘*Well, see you keep it so. That’s all Martha 
will want of you, and probably it’ll be just as 
well if you do go down to James Lee’s to stay 
while we’re gone, for Martha’ll be busy tending 
to Ephraim, and you might pester her. Go along 
there now, if you want to; I know you’ll be a 
good boy.’’ 

‘*All right, mother,’’ I said, and I pelted off 
as if I was in a hurry to 
get to Lee’s,—Jim Lee 
was my chum,—and 
meant to use her permis- 
sion before she had a 
chance to take it back. 
But what I really meant 
to do was to engineer a 
surprise for mother. I 
would find some of those 
stolen nests and fill up 
her firkin of eggs! 

I knew where father 
was. He had started for 
the cobbler’s. Now the 
cobbler was Universalist, 
and father was strict Or- 
thodox, and when they 
got to arguing, as they did 
every time they met, the 
fur flew! I reckoned fa- 
ther was planted for 
another hour, anyway. 
If all the relations he had 
in the world were waiting 
over in Ridgefield, and 
couldn’t be married till he 
got there, there’d be no 
weddings till he or the 
cobbler, one of ’em, shut 
the other up—for the time 
being. 

I thought I knew where 
to look for the nests, too. 
The hens had the run of 
the south pasture, and 
in that pasture stood the 
horse-barn, a relic of an 
old experiment at colt-raising. The experiment 
was one of father’s sore spots, and he never 
went near the scene of it when he could help. 
The barn was padlocked and left unused. 

But this was what I counted on. The barn 
was set on posts, and though it was supposed 
to be boarded up all round, I happened to know 
that on the farther side it was open, practically 
from the flooring to the ground. Jim Lee and 
I had once needed planks for some contraption 
we were building, and that was where we bor- 
|rowed them. I had not got round to telling 
| father yet; but I had no doubt the hens knew 
+that hole as well as I did. I felt pretty sure 
| they were stealing their nests under the barn. 

So with never a word to anybody, off I went 
to the south pasture, chuckling to think how 
clever I was, and how pleased mother would be 
when I came in with a hatful of eggs. 

The barn was nearly a quarter of a mile from 
our house, and even in the country you would 
hardly suppose a boy could go so far in broad 
daylight without meeting some one or being seen. 
But everything worked to favor my scheme of 
|a surprise. I wasted no time on the way, and 
I sighted no living thing between our door and 
the horse-barn. 

I ran round to the farther side of the barn, 
and stopped a moment to button my jacket and 
cram my hat down on my head. 

It looked lonesome there in the hole, and it was 
| a good deal of a hole, too. I wasn’t afraid of the 
| dark, and I didn’t suppose there was anything 
under the barn to hurt me, but I knew that the 
longer I waited, the less courage I should take 
with me. So I got down on my hands and 
knees, and in I went. 

At the end of the barn there were two feet 
or more of clear space between the sills and the 
ground, and I could creep quite comfortably. 
I went slowly, though; for even after my eyes 
accommodated themselves to the blackness, it 
was still very dark, and I didn’t want to find 
a nest by putting my knee in it. 

The point was, of course, to cover the ground ; 
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so instead of going straight ahead I ‘‘weaved’’ 
from side to side, getting in a little farther all 
the time, but sweeping my hands over the sur- 
face as I went, to make sure I missed nothing. 
And it was nothing I found—just damp earth, 
with more or less litter of sticks and straw and 
stones; but I felt as sure the nests were there 
as if I had seen them; and so I kept on. 

I was not giving much thought to what might 
be above me. All at once I got a rap on the 
top of my head that made me cringe and draw 
in my breath. It was a beam I had come to, 
and when I fairly understood, I ducked under 
it very cautiously, flat on my stomach. 

It is hard work to crawl on your hands and 
knees, and after I had rested and got some of 
the kinks out of my back, I decided that I 
would wriggle the rest of the way, snake- 
fashion. It was something like a game when 
I began it, for I would reach out and stick my 
fingers into the ground and try how far I could 
pull myself forward without using my knees to 
help. I was having a great time all by myself; 
and though I had to squeeze a little to get past 
the next beam, I did not actually realize that 
the space between the earth and the floor above 
was narrowing fast. 

Not very far away, as it seemed, a ray of 
light shone through a chink in the boards, and 
I fixed my eyes on it and drew myself toward 
that farther end of the barn. For the moment 
I had almost forgotten what I was there for, 
and all I was thinking of was going forward. 
But all of a sudden my back touched the floor, 
and as I lunged toward the light my head 
scraped hard. 

I felt round a little. Just beyond my chest 
the earth seemed to fall away, and if I could 
move half my length I’d have more room, I 
thought. I gave another hitch, a vigorous one. 
My head rasped the floor again, and with almost 
the same motion my chin plowed up the dirt. 
Apparently there was not more than an inch or 
two of leeway. 

‘‘Well,’’ I thought, ‘‘I guess it’s about time 
I was getting back.’’ 

Mind you, I hadn’t begun to be scared yet. 
An enterprising boy risks his life about three 
times a day on an average, and he gets so used 
to being in danger that he seldom knows when 
he is there. I was angry that I had found no 
eggs, and my limbs were cramped and my head 
was sore from the bumps, but the idea that I 
might not be able to wriggle out had not occurred 
to me. 

Probably, though, darkness and solitude had 
begun to get on my nerves; for as I lay there 
on my stomach, arms stretched out in front of 
me, I remember wondering why I hadn’t had 
sense enough to open the barn doors before I 
went under the barn. If I had done that, 
I reflected, light enough would have sifted 
through the floor to show me my way and to 
make things more cheerful. 

I was beginning to feel cold, and I slapped 
my hands together and kicked out strongly. 
One of my heels struck the floor. It hadn’t 
far to go to find it; and now for the first time 
the consciousness struck across me that I was 
in pretty tight quarters. 

I flattened myself as thin as I could, braced 
my hands, and gave a gentle, experimental push 
backward. I moved a few inches, and then~-I 
stuck. I pushed a little harder, and I could feel 
my jacket begin to work up toward my neck— 
but I made no gain. Apparently the boards 
above me were full of slivers, and I was impaling 
myself on every one. 

I crawled to my former position. Even then 
I could not free my jacket completely, though 
with infinite effort I twisted my arm up over 
my back and plucked at the splinters. I tried 
to tear them loose by moving to right and to 
left; but I soon found I had not room to lie on 
my side, and fearing to be more tightly pinioned, 
I sank on my face again. 

Probably I cried a little. I admit I yelled a 
few times. But the foolishness of that was so 
evident that I wasted no strength by it. If I 
had left the barn door open, there would have 
been a bare possibility that father would see it 
and take time to find out what was up. But 
I hadn’t taken that precaution. Moreover, no 
road or foot-path ran anywhere near the barn, 
and ordinarily nobody but Jim Lee and myself 
ever approached the place. 

As I lay there miserably trapped in the dark- 
ness, I ran over my chances of release from 
outside. I could see none. 

Mother would assume that I had gone to Jim 
Lee’s. The road she and father took to drive 
to Ridgefield ran nowhere near the Lees’, and 
she would have no chance to learn anything to 
the contrary. On the other hand, it had not 
been at all certain that I could accept Jim’s 
invitation, and when I did not appear he would 
take it that I had gone to Ridgefield with father 
and mother. 

Ephraim, our hired man, was in bed with 
a broken leg. Martha Bolles, the old woman 
who had been engaged to look after him during 
my mother’s absence, felt no interest in me, and 
would give my chum no satisfaction if he came 
to make inquiries. 


This was Thursday. Father and mother 


would not get home until late on Friday night. 
Even then, thinking I was at Jim’s, they 
might wait for me to come home of my own 
accord, until — 

How long would they wait? 


How would 
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they know where to look when they began? 
And how long could I live? The smell of the 
damp earth under me came freshly to my nos- 
trils, and for a moment I fancied that I was 
already in my grave. I shrieked with the 
horror of the thought; and then, I suppose, I 
must have gone mad for a while. 

I have a hazy recollection—as clear, though, 
as I want it to be—of twisting every way, in 
sheer agony of desperation; digging my toes 
in the ground to propel myself forward, and 
scooping out handholds by which to push myself 
backward. I started to tunnel, clawing up the 
ground furiously; but I did it aimlessly, too, 
and threw the dirt in any direction. Repeatedly 
I thumped my head against the floor, and never 
felt the pain of it. 

How long this lasted I can’t tell. 
left me bruised, bleeding and exhausted. 


I know it 
When 


I came to myself a little my face was in the dirt, 


but I didn’t seem to mind it at first. After a 


' while I understood that something was bothering 


me somehow, and I moved a trifle. 

While I had been struggling, my muscles were 
tense and my nerves strained like fiddle-strings. 
Now I was relaxed and limp. I wasn’t con- 
sciously putting forth effort. I couldn’t. I 
seemed just turning away from the thing that 
annoyed me, just brushing over a surface, so 
to speak, as a very sick man sometimes will, 
to get into a new position. 

Now I felt easier, but I felt—strange. Things 
were different. What was the matter with my 
eyes? What had happened to my back? I 
sort of sogged over the situation for a while, 
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and then I made another little hitch. I struck 


| child as a cure for consumption. ‘‘They eats 


my head this time, but perhaps that helped to | the p’isoned parts!’’ she explained. 


wake me up. I blinked and stared round. 
Why, that light was at the place where I had 
entered! My back was free! I could move! 
I couldn’t believe it. 
day how my involuntary movements helped 
me to do what I couldn’t do by straining and 


struggling. When I had consciously tried to | tined to end their days in the nearest 


turn in my tracks, I had failed and failed and 
failed, and found myself every time more straitly 


pinioned. Possibly in my frenzy I had plowed 
up a path, and it was only now that I had found their days on the land. 


it. Possibly sheer terror had shrunk me, ridicu- 
lous as it sounds. 
for me—I had another chance! 

I was very cautious, and I was very weak. 


I inched my way. When I touched the boards of living was so miserable that it 


overhead, I fairly hugged the ground. I took 
long rests between my little gains. And when, 


after days, as it seemed to me, I came to the | discontent. 


spot where I had so thoughtlessly gone in, I 


Anyway, there was hope | days was dearer than it is at present, 


| Many a time, as I have walked over the hills 
of that country district, I have marveled at the 
patience of the people, who, after a life of 


I can’t explain to this | hardship and toil, subsisting on a miserable 


| pittance, generally amounting to about ten 
| Shillings a week, were probably des- 


| workhouse. And indeed, this is 
| still the end of many respectable 


| country folk who have worked all 


| Every necessary of life in those 
jand although the country wages 
could hardly be lower, the standard 


| did not occur to these people to com- 

| * . 

plain or to show what is now called 
The children, running 

| wild as young colts, uneducated, 
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there are no diversions and no pleasures among 
rural communities. 

‘Nothing happens,’’ as an old dame told me 
—nothing but hard work, the only events that 
break the monotony being the necessary changes 
wrought by births, deaths and marriages. 
While, therefore, it is no wonder that the 


ONCE HE HAD A SMALL 
PATCH OF LAND 





fairly groveled and hid my face. The sense of | untrained, were usually without shoes; the enterprising youth seeks the excitement of the 
my sufferings came over me so strongly that | family rarely tasted meat; even the pig was 


I feared to wake up and find myself back in that 

hole, instead of facing the blessed sunlight. 
Well, that’s all! 

escape I’ve ever had. 


sold for the rent, and milk was a 


luxury 
unknown. 


That was the narrowest | 
It took me a year to| 


Why Conditions are Unsatisfactory. 


regain. my nerve and my physical vigor after | 


that experience. I doubt if mother ever got 
over it. 


father tear down the horse-barn; 


The first thing she did was to make 
and [the | 





come. Education has become compul- 
sory, and the learning the people have 











captain laughed, but there was love behind the | acquired has taught them that the conditions 


laughter] she never would have another hen 


| round the place! 











RDEN, FARM and CROPS 





HE discus- 
tT sion as to the 

lamentable 
state of agriculture in 
England and its 
cause is unending. 
Nothing pays, people 
say. The farmer is ruined; land is a drug in 
the market. 

It is difficult for those who visit England to 
believe the assertion, as the train whirls them 
through the gardens of Kent, or the green 
meadows of Devonshire, or the broad corn-fields 
of the midlands; everywhere abundance seems 
to be emphasized. A redundance of green and 
gold, of hop-yard, corn-field and meadow makes 
us almost sigh for the bare rock which draws 
in slim lines the world’s skeleton, amidst the 
plains of northern Italy, or the barrenness of 
the mountains, rising from luxuriant valleys, 
which speak of the stern foundation upon which 
the luxury of plenty is built. 

And yet it is true that this fertile country, 
with its herds of sleek cattle, its green meadows, 
its tall ricks and its peaceful orchards, ‘‘does 
not pay,’’ and that the cry is everywhere heard 
that men have left the land and crowded to the 
cities. The harvests may be good, but the 
laborers are few, and work cannot be hired for 
love or money. 














The Changes in Country Life. 





seen the greatest changes during my 
lifetime, I should unhesitatingly say, 
among the country laborers. The race I remem- 
ber is almost extinct. It was a survival of other 
times and other methods, and it is gone never to 
return. 

That men and women will come back to the 
land I do not doubt, but never to the same con- 
ditions or to the same labor. Nor do I think it 
possible that those who have received the edu- 
cation which England now gives to her children 
can be expected to remain in the country under 
the system which still governs rural life. 

Education has undoubtedly radically changed 
the outlook of the agricultural laborer, and 
before village life is ever reinstated there must 
be a far greater social upheaval in England 
than any one dreams. 

Well can I recollect the time when, in a small 
country village, only a few could read and 
write. The mistress who managed the principal 
school had herself only mastered what were 
then called ‘‘the three R’s, reading, ’riting 
and ’rithmetic.’’ She was a stern dame, who 
fulfilled also the calling of postmistress, by no 
means an arduous one, as letters came only 
once a day. Her tuition was emphasized by 
the old-fashioned birch rod, administered ‘un- 
sparingly to the scantily clothed and poorly fed 
children who attended the village school. 

In districts where the landlord took an interest 


¢ F I were asked among what class I have 











in his tenants, or where the clergyman was | 
active and benevolent, night-schools were insti- | 


tuted, in order to attempt to impart some educa- 
tion to the lads who had already gone out to 
work, but who had not succeeded in mastering 
the first principles of elenientary education. 

In those days, which are often called ‘‘the 
good old times,’’ the ignorance of the people 
was absolutely astonishing. 


IV. THE FARM-HAND IN 
ENGLAND. 


By Lady Henry Somerset. 








I perfectly recollect | 


| She told me she was 





when in the cottage 
gardens every sort of 
charm ‘was used to 
bring the bees to their 
hives, to prevent 
certain disasters hap- 
pening to the honey, 
when incantations were murmured over pigs 
and cows, and when the village witch was in 
constant requisition. 

I shall not readily forget the day I met that 
individual. I was riding in a lonely wood, in 
which there appeared to be no dwellings, when 
suddenly there stood before me on the pathway 
a being who might have been Meg Merrilies 
herself, with wild 
gray hair and hardly 
any clothes—a tall, 
gaunt, thin woman, 
with yellow wrin- 
kled skin and wild 
eyes. 

She lifted her 
hand, and muttered 
some strange, slow 
incantation. Then, 
taking hold of the 
bridle of my pony, 


a witch, and I ex- 
pected every moment 
to see her mount a 
broomstick and soar 
away above the 
trees; but instead of 
that, she explained 
to me how she could 
make signs that 
would forever dis- 
able a cow or destroy 
a pig, or how, on 
the other hand, she 
could keep the bad 
fairies from these 
animals, beat them 
by her witchcraft, 
and drive disaster from the door of those who 
believed in her powers. She showed me some 
dirty water, which she gathered, she said, on 





AS I WRITE I THINK OF AN OLD COUPLE. 


under which they lived were not such as were 
compatible with decent existence. Again, the 
| vote which was given to the agricultural laborer 
| made him feel that he had a power which he 

did not possess before, and now the parish and 
| the county councils have yet further extended 
his prerogatives. 

Nevertheless, if we inquire into the conditions 
|of village life as they still are, with all the 
| improvements that have come through wider 
| opportunity and more responsibility, we are 
bound to confess that they are yet far from 
satisfactory. 
| The fact that it is practically impossible for 
|a villager to own his land is in itself utterly 
| discouraging to the development of agriculture. 
| What wonder that a man finds but little interest 
in continually improving other people’s posses- 
sions, when the only portion of this world which 
he is ever likely to call his own is the six feet of 
ground in which he will be buried by and by? 
| Years ago Mrs. 
| Hemans sang of 








| The stately homes of 
England, 

| How beautiful they 
stand! 


| but I think that in 


NOTHING HAPPENS 
BUT HARD WORK 


these more practical 
days we are prone to 
ask ourselves wheth- 
er the great tracts 


country which form 
the parks and the 
domains of these 
stately homes, on 
which no houses are 
built, and no farm- 
ing is carried on, but 
which are nothing 
better than magnifi- 


ure of the few, are 
| really an advantage to the people who live in 
| the country. 
The same poet writes also of the ‘‘cottage 


| ¢ S INCE those days great changes have | 





of uncultivated | 


cent wildernesses, | 
kept for the pleas- | 


city, it is impossible to deny that the forsaking 
of the countryside brings a blight upon national 
prosperity. 

The uncertain tenure under which the labor- 
ing classes hold their houses is another reason 
why for them country life has few charms. 
The system by which the tenant farmer rents 
the cottages as well as his farm is altogether 
bad, for no man can tell when the day may 
come that he will be served with a notice to 
quit his home, should he affront his landlord. 
Moreover, if a man plants his garden, and by 
the sweat of his brow so tills the little bit of 
land allotted to him that it becomes valuable, in 
many cases he knows too well that his rent will 
be raised directly the place has been improved. 

The power which thé squire wields over the 
| small community dwelling on his land can be 
| made almost intolerable.. ‘There have of course 
been within recent years great improvements in 
the game-laws, and yet much tyranny can still 
be exercised. 

I know a little village where the poor can 
keep no cats,—that one domestic animal which 
surely should be theirs by right,—for the lord 
of the place has decreed that his keepers slay 
every one they find, and moreover they receive 
a gratuity for every cat’s tail with which they 
present him. 

It may be asserted that the people on their 
part have the power to kill the hares and rabbits 
that come into their gardens, but if the 
great man is also the landlord, he in return 
can evict them from their cottages, and they 
have no redress. Therefore, although the 
law which permits retaliation may be on 
their side, their hands are effectually tied. 
True it is that the law now gives them 
the power of claiming land under the allot- 
ment act, but even here they are only 
tenants, and labor under a tenant’s disa- 
bilities. 

As I write I think of an old couple. 
The man is a laborer, and has worked all 
his life in one of the most beautiful spots 
I know. He is old and bent, with blue 
eyes clear as a stream under a spring sky. 
He used to do a bit of hedging and ditch- 
ing, or stone-breaking when he could get 
it, for he could still work in spite of his 
seventy-five years. Crippled with rheu- 
matism, he would hobble on two crutches, 
but he managed to get through ‘‘a tidy job of 
work.’’ 

He began to earn wages sixty-nine years ago, 
he told me, and has worked hard ever since. 
As a little boy six years old he got twopence a 
day for scaring crows. Then he went with the 
horses. He married on eleven shillings a week, 
and his old wife, the cleanest, dearest old lady, 
told me she had never owed a penny in her 
life. 


An Old Laborer’s Home. 





ER cottage was as neat and orderly as 
cH any lady’s drawing-room, and every- 
thing about them was wholesome, simple 
and orderly. He knew every field and spinney in 
the countryside. He was a connoisseur in wells, 
and had charming notions about the quality of 
| good water. Once he had a small patch of land 











All-hallow e’en, and which would certainly | homes of England,’’ but I venture to say that which he cultivated with great success, for he 
cure all wounds or sores to which it might be | the immorality consequent upon the overcrowd- | loves gardening work, and knows the value of 


applied. 

I cautiously went to the door of the miserable 
cabin in which she lived. I would not have 
entered it for worlds; but there, in the midst 
of hideous dirt and squalor, this strange being 
passed her existence, and died at an old age. 


| ing in cities is also to be found in almost every 
| country village in the land, unless, indeed, an 
| exceptional landlord has given time and thought 
| to the correction of the evil. 


in its pretty garden, with its thatched roof, and 


| Call at a wayside cottage which stands back | 


every herb; but he somehow affronted the land 
| steward, who acted for the great man of the 
| place, and he was turned out of his little hold- 
| ing. 

He told me the story very solemnly, ending 
with the statement, ‘‘The land steward died a 


When she was gone the cottage was pulled to jall those accessories that seem to make our | yearagocome Christmas. ’E went down to the 


the ground, but hardly a laboring man could 


| be found to enter it, so strong was the belief in 


the occult powers which she possessed, and 
which might still linger round her dwelling. 


The Lodge - Keeper’s Cure. 





HE strangest superstitions existed as to 
tT the potency of certain cures. I remem- 
ber my grandmother telling me, when 
I was a very little girl, that she had one day 











passed the park lodge gates and heard terrible | 


screams. 
She stopped the carriage to inquire what was 


happening, and found that the old lodge-keeper | except church on Sunday, and once in the| the flower of our nation. 


| English homes so specially delectable, and 
| inquire how many children are packed into the 
| two little bedrooms which have to be occupied 
by the man and his wife and their family. 
You will find that sometimes a lodger is 
taken as well, in order to eke out the slender 
earnings. 

Under these conditions we need not wonder at 
the fact that our rural districts are not as 
morally beautiful as they are externally de- 
lightful. 
| The intense dulness of village life is again a 
| distinct drawback in the eyes of a more educated 
population. From year’s end to year’s end, 


grave with that sin on his stomach.’’ 

When the act came into force, the old man 

had a ‘‘ ’lotment,’’ but his strength began to 
fail, and now the hardest trial has come to him 
—he is having parish pay. It hurts him badly, 
| because all his life he has been sober and hard- 
working, and would have shown himself keen 
and clever if he had only had a chance. 

To all who have lived in country districts 
the hope comes that the man who tills the soil 
may have the power’to own it, if by his exer- 

| tions he can make it his, and that rural life, 
| with its beautiful surroundings and God-given 
possibilities, may attract, instead of repelling, 
Are such things 


was administering live earthworms toa wretched twelve months, perhaps, a village flower-show, dreams, or will they ever come to be? 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF ROSKILDE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


I te modern girl does not seem to be afraid to 
do anything which appeals to her taste. 
Two such girls went bathing in the ocean at 
Coney Island on February 11th. They had to 
walk through the snow on the beach to reach 
the water. a 
A Louisiana commission reports that the boll- 
weevil, so much feared a year ago, is no 
longer a terror in that state. In two parishes 
which it had invaded heavy rains and cold 
weather have practically exterminated it, and 
the farmers who planted early-maturing cotton 
to avoid its ravages find that the early crops 
yield more to the acre than the old varieties. 


Pa are already going forward in 
Southern states for the celebration of the 
centenary of the birth of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, on the nineteenth of next January. More 
and more, as the years pass, the nobility and 
genius of this American are recognized by his 
countrymen, and it is likely that in all parts of 
the country fitting exercises will be appointed 
to honor his memory. 


a pe of the fruit ports of Central America 
have called upon the United States—more 
particularly on New Orleans—for aid in stamp- 
ing out and preventing yellow fever. Port 
Limon, which was formerly a pest spot for 
breeding the disease, has been entirely rebuilt 
in the last three or four years, and ‘the result is 
so satisfactory that rival banana shipping ports 
wish to imitate its example. 
Ww a year or two it will be possible to 
travel by rail from Eastport, Maine, to 

Guatemala. A Mexican railway is being pushed 
to the Guatemalan border,—it has now reached 
Salina Cruz,—and the Guatemalan railways 
are pushing north to meet those going south. 
Already the Guatemalan legation in Washington 
has issued a handbook, setting forth the attrac- 
tions of the country for residence or travel. 

eats are held in the British House of Com- 

mons on the principle of first come first 
served. Consequently fifty new members gath- 
ered at the Parliament building at midnight of 
the day before the session opened last month, 
to await the unlocking of the doors, in order 
that they might get good seats by depositing 
their hats thereon. This is one of the many 
things which we arrange better in America. 


A ie early kings of Denmark are pillars of the 
church in an unusual sense. They were 
entombed in the Cathedral of Roskilde, which 
may be called the Danish Westminster Abbey, 
where the late King Christian was buried last 
month. The roof is supported by large masonry 
pillars, and nearly every column is the tomb 
of a king. The dead monarchs were walled up 
in them in a standing posture, and they may 
figuratively be said to have been holding up the 
church itself for centuries. 
(a is not content to give every child a 
good schooling and backward children a 
special schooling, but contemplates ‘‘schools for 
the gifted.’’ The idea is that the brilliant and 
promising should not be kept back by working 
along with ordinary classes. No objection can 
be made to any plan for more and better schools, 
but it may be pointed out that the brilliant and 
the gifted are usually able to take care of them- 
selves. Schools are necessary not for genius, 
but for the common run of mediocrity into which 
most of us are born. 


A distinguished scholar and farmer is quoted 
in the World’s Work as having paid this 
eloquent and, on the whole, just tribute to the 
farmer: ‘‘Farming is a profession requiring 
more shrewdness than law, more technical 
training than medicine, more uprightness than 
theology, more brains and resourcefulness than 
pedagogy. It is its own reward. God made 
farmers. The other professions are parasites. ’’ 
This is rather hard on the other professions, 
but still, none too much honor can be paid the 
conqueror of the soil. __« 


he Secretary of the Interior has revised the 
regulations for the enforcement of the law 
restricting Chinese immigration. The most 
important changes are those granting to a 
Chinese a reasonable length of time to produce 
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|his certificate of identification, and providing 


% | for more courteous treatment of Chinese travel- 
\ |lers pending the establishment of their right to 


enter the country under the law. Hitherto 
| travellers have been forced to remain in custody 
for several days, and Chinese who did not have 
their certificate of identification with them have 
been summarily arrested. 
n energetic New York woman, who is con- 
ducting a campaign against noise in the 
metropolis, has been lying awake nights in 
order to count the blasts from steamboat 
whistles. On two nights the number exceeded 
twenty-five hundred. Four-fifths of these toots 
and shrieks, says a Hudson River steamboat 
captain, are pure rowdyism. A good share of 
the remaining one-fifth are due to the laziness 
of skippers, who call their absent crews and 
wake up stevedores on the wharf by tooting the 
whistle. Many other shipping ports and some 
towns which contain numerous manufacturing 
plants are little better off, proportionately, than 


New York. 
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THE BELLIGERENT GANDER. 


Each booby goose the unworthy strife enjoys 
And hails his prowess with redoubled noise. 
Robert Bloomfield. 
* © 


A YEAR’S MARCH TOWARD FREEDOM. 


s the date draws near for the election of 
A members of the new Russian national 
assembly—the date most recently fixed is 
April 7th—it is worth while noting the progress 
toward freedom that has been made in the last 
twelve months. 

The Tsar announced a year ago that he had 
decided to ask elected representatives of the 
people to advise with him in the preparation of 
the laws. In August a proclamation was issued 
granting a constitution and creating an elective 
national assembly to meet in January. 

The leaders of the movement for freer govern- 
ment claimed more than the right to advise as 
to the making of laws. They insisted that the 
representatives of the people should be allowed 
to make the laws. They rebelled against thc 
meagerness of the Tsar’s promises. There were 
mutinies in the army and the navy; laboring 
men went on strike, revolutionary governments 
were set up in various parts of the country, and 
there was fighting between the revolutionists 
and the army. 

The spirit of freedom was too strong to be 
put down by force, and concessions had to be 
made. In October a responsible cabinet was 
created with Count Witte as its head. Greater 
freedom of public assembly was granted; and it 
was announced that thereafter no new law 
would be valid without the consent of the new 
national assembly. 

As the weeks went by the different groups of 
agitators formed themselves into parties. In 
January the Constitutional Democrats, composed 
of the moderate radicals, declared in national 
convention that ‘‘Russia is a constitutional 
parliamentary monarchy.’’? Some extremists 
wished to demand a republic, but it was decided 
that the great mass of Russian peasants and the 
army would resent any move against the person 
of the Tsar. 

Other friends of freedom are grouped in the 
Constitutional Monarchist party, and there 
are Social Democrat and Social Revolutionist 
parties, each seeking to elect members of the 
assembly. The registration of voters closed in 
January, and they are now choosing electors 
who will meet on April 7th to elect representa- 
tives in the national assembly. 

There are many persons who do not believe 
that the new legislature will meet on April 
28th, the date fixed, but that it will be post- 
poned again, as it was first postponed from 
January because of the prevalence of riots. 


® °& 
OVERSEA INFLUENCES. 


he Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands cele- 
2 brated in many picturesque ways the 

victories of their fellow countrymen over 
Russia, notably the fall of Port Arthur. On one 
occasion a Portuguese band, playing American 
patriotic airs, headed a procession of Japanese 
parading under an American flag in honor of 
an Asiatic triumph, while sympathetic Chinese 
onlookers lined the streets. 

It is hard to exaggerate the influence on the 
politics of the modern world of various colonies 
of people whose industrial interests require 
them to live in a land other than their own, 
but whose hearts beat warmly in oversea 
sympathies. The Russians were at a disad- 
vantage in enlisting American sympathy in 
their recent war, because most Russian subjects 
residing here belonged to the revolutionary 
element of their own country, and were opposed 
to the government of the T'sar. 

During the recent war in South Africa, 
Hollanders, and a great many of their near 
kinsmen, the Germans, expressed their sympathy 
with the Boers so openly and defiantly, even 
in such distant British colonies as Hongkong, 
that the manifestation of anti-British sentiment 
more than once threatened serious disturbance 
of the peace. 

American politics and opinions are constantly 
influenced by the views of the expatriated sons 
of other nations. The recent disruption of the 








dual kingdom of Norway and Sweden made it 
necessary for some public men in the north- 
western states to take special efforts to prevent a 
division of the Scandinavian vote. The Irish 
vote and its influence in politics are matters too 
well known to require more than a mention. 

Inasmuch as many public questions in this 
country are those which are contested abroad, 
it is not strange that opinions acquired across 
the seas should have an influence in determining 
American results. There is room, moreover, 
for this country to profit by the experience of 
other lands, if it is brought into our affairs in 
the right spirit. But this is no place for work- 
ing out Old World grudges. 

The primary obligation of all comers here is 
to be Americans, and help form, from the 
composite of American opinion, a national 
policy of the Republic and for the Republic. 


® © 


A LEAF’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Glad only if one place I made 
The brighter that I lived and died. 
Sunday School Times. 


® © 


AFTER HOURS. 


business woman of large experience men- 
A tioned, not long ago, a serious danger in 

the lives of many girls who have to earn 
their own living, a danger especially threatening 
if the girl is conscientious and a hard worker. 
It is the tendency to become a working woman— 
and nothing else. ‘ 

It is not strange. She has, perhaps, long 
hours and hard work. If her occupation is in 
store or factory she has companionship. But 
if she is in an occupation where she has to 
work practically alone, especially if she is 
away from home, she is in danger of becoming 


dull, listless, unhappy, because, through care-. 


lessness or inertia, she lets her life become all 
work and no play. 

A young woman can wrong herself and her 
employer if that is the case—herself, because 
her first duty is to be a happy, well-rounded 
woman, not a machine; her employer, because 
it is only by keeping her freshness of spirit 
that she can do the best work. So no matter 
how difficult it seems at first, she must batter 
down the walls of her prison. 

If she is in a city—and that is where most of 
the lonely girls are—there are endless oppor- 
tunities. There are working girls’ clubs and 
classes in which she can meet other girls; 
church societies that would give her warm 
welcome; free picture exhibits and music and 
lectures. Let her seek till she find two or three 
other girls to ‘‘take in’’ these things with her, 
and life will soon grow full of eager interest. 

Let her do one thing more—let her hold fast 
to the ideal of home, even if her home is 
measured by the narrow walls of a hall bed- 
room. Happiness is not a question of the 
pocketbook, but of the heart. The simplest of 
fare has been known to furnish a feast rich in 
nourishment to the soul. Long ago Lovelace 
wrote: 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 

But it is one of the discoveries that each 
must make for herself—no other can do it for 
her. 

& & 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL TEACHING. 


hatever opinions one may hold in regard 

to the radical changes introduced in 

recent years in the methods of teaching 
in public and private schools, a visit to almost 
any Sunday -school room will convince the 
visitor that the old methods, which are still 
employed, are bad, and that the teaching is in 
many cases incompetent. 

In the one essential of system, the secular 
schools are, as they have always been, greatly 
superior. They present to their pupils a course 
of study which begins in the lowest class of the 
primary and culminates in the high school or 
college. Steady, rational progress is the key-note 
of it. In the Sunday-schools, on the other 
hand, the work is ordinarily desultory and dis- 
connected. 

The fault is an old one, and the complaint is 
not new. Criticisms of the quality of the 
teaching have been met by the establishment of 
summer schools, where Sunday-school teachers 
may study. The compilation of the international 
lesson papers was in itself an attempt to syste- 
matize the character of the knowledge imparted. 

This attempt is now regarded by many friends 
of the Sunday-school as being far from suc- 
cessful. The charge is made that instead of 
providing a connected and orderly study of the 
Bible, the international lessons provide only 
the opportunity for personal interpretations by 
the teachers of selected passages from the Bible, 
and for individual sermonettes. The new course 
for advanced study, prepared to cover the next 
three years, is the object of special criticism by 
one of the Sunday-school papers, as offering no 
chance for a connected and systematic study of 
the Bible. 

The importance of the work of the Interna- 
tional Lessons Committee may be judged when 
it is stated that this committee directs the Bible 
study of nearly twenty-six million persons. 
The difficulty of its task lies in the necessity of 
keeping free from sectarian bias, and yet of so 








directing pupils of all ages and all degrees of 
education and intelligence that they shall acquire 
a comprehensive knowledge of the most pro- 
found Book in the world. 
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HOW RESULTS ARE ACHIEVED. 


uch has been printed in the newspapers 
lately about the disagreement between 
the President and the Senate over rail- 
road rate legislation, the proper treatment of 
Santo Domingo and the management of the 
Panama Canal. According to the sensation- 
mongers, an ‘‘ultimatum’’ has been issued from 
one side or the other, and ‘‘the war is on.’’ 
The President and the Senators do not agree 
in everything, but there is doubtless much less 
disagreement in fact than there is in the des- 
patches of the Washington correspondents. 
Difference of opinion is often desirable. The 
framers of the Constitution intended that the 
Senate should disagree, whenever it should see 
fit, not only with the President, but with the 
House of Representatives. Otherwise there 
might as well have been no Senate. 
Nevertheless, the duty of the Senate and of 
the President does not end with disagreement. 
The business of government is to govern, and out 
of differences must come concord. Harmony 
is reached by making concessions. When it 
has been learned what the Senate will not con- 
sent to and what the House will vote against 
and what the President will veto, the ground 
has been cleared for action. A railroad rate 
regulation bill or a Santo Domingo treaty or a 
canal law can then be framed which represents 
the most nearly attainable wishes of the people. 
The final result is the product of innumerable 
concessions made by individual Senators to one 
another, by individual Representatives to their 
colleagues, by the bodies as a whole to each 
other, and to the President, and by him to them. 
The disclosure of the preliminary differences 
serves a good purpose, for then the pressure of 
public sentiment is brought to bear upon those 
who make the laws. 


*® &® © 


he property of radio-activity, although only 
recently discovered, has already led to an 
almost complete revolution in physical science, 
and has practically caused an abandonment of the 
old and the adoption of a new theory of the con- 
stitution of matter. The “elements” of chemistry 
have ceased to be elements, in the sense of sub- 
stances that cannot be decomposed into other 
forms of matter. The most astonishing of the 
results of the study of radio-activity by Professor 
Rutherford is the discovery that radium under- 
goes a series of changes as it expels one particle 
after another from the radium atom, until after 
the seventh change the radium has become polo- 
nium. Although the eighth change has not been 
observed sufficiently to confirm Professor Ruth- 
erford’s theory, he believes, and gives good reason 
for believing, that that eighth change converts the 
polonium into lead. Should this be proved true, 
we should have a clear case of the transmutation 
of metals, which the alchemists could never bring 
about, but which nature has all the time been 
carrying on in its immense laboratory. 
t would have been hard to find, ten years ago, a 
more hopeless undertaking than that for which 
a little company of foreign ladies in Shanghai 
organized the Tien Tsu Hui, or Natural Feet 
Society. For many years missionaries had been try- 
ing to induce their converts to give up a practice 
—the binding of the feet of young girls—by which 
one-tenth of the girls of China were tortured, and 
condemned to a life of suffering and comparative 
uselessness. The Natural Feet Society gave and 
collected little sums of money, offered prizes for 
essays, printed and distributed tracts, held public 
meetings, beset officials and memorialized the 
Empress Dowager. Now the results are showing 
themselves. The Empress issued an edict, one 
by one the great viceroys issued proclamations 
against binding the feet, and now the letters from 
the East declare that among the younger girls 
unbound feet are the rule. 
Oo” of the greatest difficulties in securing the 
eonviction of charlatans who practise medi- 
cine without a license has been the lack of any 
court decision as to what constitutes the practice 
of medicine. A definition has at last been formu- 
lated by Judge Joseph T. Green of the City Court 
of New York, which seems sufficiently full, as it 
is certainly sufficiently legal in phraseology. He 
says, “The practice of medicine is the exercise or 
performance of any act, by or through the use of 
any thing or matter, or by things done, given or 
applied, whether with or without the use of drugs 
or medicine, and whether with or without fee 
therefor, by a person holding himself or herself 
out as able to cure disease, with a view to relieve, 
heal or cure, and having for its object the preven- 
tion, healing, remedying, cure or alleviation of 
disease.” ite 
he large increase in the demand for rubber has 
led toa more careful exploration of the tropics 
for rubber-producing trees, as well as to the de- 
velopment of rubber-tree groves in favorable dis- 
tricts. In Java, Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula 
large tracts are being planted to rubber, and it 
has been found that Liberia produces an excellent 
quality of gum. The extension of the rubber 
industry in Mexico and in South America is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and it has been discovered that 
the rubber-tree adapts itself readily to various 
climatic conditions in different parts of the world. 


tatesmen in Italy have been giving attention 
lately to the protection of the Italian immi- 
grants in this country. An appropriation of twenty 
thousand dollars has been made for the mainte- 
nance of a labor exchange in New York, where 
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Italian laborers may be secured without the inter- 
vention of the padrone, or contractor. If the 
exchange succeeds in delivering the laborers from 
the extortions of the padrone they will be much 
better off. The interest of the government does not 
stop with measures for the material profit of the 
expatriated Italians. It has been proposed seri- 
ously that arrangements be made for taking the 
vote of Italians in America for candidates for the 
Italian parliament at parliamentary elections, 
much as the soldiers of the Union armies voted in 
camp for the candidates nominated in their dis- 
tricts in state and national elections. Such efforts 
to retain in Italy the citizenship of the Italians, 
even though they may be living abroad, may pro- 
duce new complications in the immigration prob- 
lem. It has been charged that the Hungarian 
government has been organizing Hungarians in 
America into communities that will remain loyal 
to Hungary, but the charge has been denied. 
The possibility of alien communities made up of 
persons owning allegiance to a foreign power, 
within the borders of the United States, deserves 
the consideration of American statesmen. 
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MARY’S HAT. 


t was such a pretty house; yet the visitor, a 

school friend long absent from the town, won- 
dered a little. Everything was so simple, so 
cheap—frankly, daintily, unpretentiously and 
charmingly cheap; but still, cheap. She had 
supposed her hostess could afford about the same 
kind of furnishings her other friends had. Her 
expression betrayed her. 

“No, we haven’t lost money lately, and Frank 
isn’t parsimonious,” said the mistress of the house, 
pleasantly, glancing about her. “I see what 
you’re thinking of, Louise, and I can explain it in 
two words: Mary’s hat.’ 

“Mary’s hat!” echoed Louise. 
earth —”’ 

“Everything. Mary was my maid two years 
ago; a capable, neat, pretty girl and, I thought, a 
sensible one, for I knew she was saving money. 
Then she bought a hat—a large velvet hat, really 
handsome, and loaded with lovely long ostrich- 
plumes. It was becoming to her, too, as far as 
looks went; she was a picture in it, but it took all 
her savings. 

“Well, I spoke to her about it,—cautiously, for, 
after all, it was her personal affair,—but I spoke. 
She answered me respectfully, but quick as a flash: 

“*Yes’m, I suppose it was a bit extravagant; 
but then I’ve been wanting a hat like it ever since 
I was a girl, and I’ve earned it fair. Most of us 
are a bit extravagant for our fancies once in a 
while, I suppose, ma’am, but if we pay for ’em, I 
don’t see but we’re in our rights.’ 

“Our rights,’ said I. ‘Oh, yes. But some things 
may be suited to our scale of living and some not. 
That’s a really beautiful hat, Mary, but —’ 

“Well—I stopped there. One maid in a small 
house can’t help hearing and knowing a good 
deal, and Mary’s eye had wandered expressively 
to a new eight-legged mahogany table we’d just 
bought. We’d been pinching and planning and 
scrouging for months to buy it, too, and it was a 
beauty, but—but—but— 

“Mary’s look was a revelation. Mahogany is 
permanent and velvet isn’t; Frank’s salary is 
more than Mary’s wages; but, after all, does old 
mahogany furniture—since we’re not lucky errough 
to inherit any—suit our scale of living? The 
incongruity was less flagrant, the extravagance 
less extreme, but, after all, wasn’t it the same folly 
in essence? I couldn’t lecture Mary on her hat! 

“I told Frank how I felt, and he was delighted. 
And that was another revelation, because he’d 
been planning and pinching with me so willingly 
for the table we’d bought and the other things we 
meant to buy, that I’d never dreamed what a relief 
it would be to him to drop it all, and be contented 
with —” she laughed again, and glanced about her 
again—‘“‘just this.” 

“‘Just this!’ ” cried Louise, enthusiastically, 
from the depths of a deep basket easy chair. “I 
should think you might be contented with ‘just 
this’! Your house is charming!” 

“We like it, and we are contented; and if once 
in a while we’re tempted to buy anything too 
expensive to be sensible, it’s quite enough for 
either to admonish the other, ‘Mary’s hat!’ ” 


“Why, what on 


AMY CARSON’S LIFE. 


he doctor had been having a treat. His college 

chum, who for twenty years had been doing 
missionary work in the West, had come East to 
attend a conference of his church, and stopped 
over on the way for a few days with his old friend. 
Together missionary and doctor made the doctor’s 
rounds, and talked over old times between the 
calls. But the third morning the doctor, coming 
out of a shabby house, climbed to his seat with a 
troubled face. 

“Ts it serious in there?” the missionary asked. 

His friend nodded. 

“It’s been serious all her life,” he said, gravely. 
“We country doctors become students of biography | 
whether we will or not, and I am often struck with | 
the frequency with which the. secret of a life’s 
success or failure can be found in a single word. | 
I know one woman whose whole life has been a 
wonderful interpretation of the word honor, and | 
many whose grit would put battle-field heroism to | 
shame. That’s a fine word—grit. To my mind | 
it’s the indispensable quality for man or woman— 
even love fails without it. Amy Carson has spoiled | 
two lives, certainly, because she lacked it. 

“It began when she was a pretty, spoiled girl 
who shirked everything unpleasant. We boys 
used to do her examples for her in school—it was 
our idea of chivalry then. She married young a | 
promising fellow, who had a chance by a year or | 
two of self-denial to make a good business place | 
for himself. But Amy couldn’t stand hard times, 
so he tried to give her what she wanted while he 
struggled on in business. 

“The result was that in an hour of weakness he 
stole from his employer. He confessed, and went 
to prison like aman. It was Amy’s great chance, 
and she lost it. He came out, broken in spirit by 














( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





her reproaches and complaints, and died in a few 
months. That left Amy with three children, but 
she never thought of trying to support them. She 
carried them all to her father. There she sat 
about and moaned, while her eldest child, a girl of 
eight, took up the burden. She has carried it 
ever since, and she’s over thirty now, and some- 
how, by one of the miracles the human heart 
achieves, she has kept her love for her mother, 
and is broken-hearted because she is dying—dying 
for the same reason that she has failed everywhere, 
because she hasn’t grit enough to live. When I 
think of the burdens that woman has put upon 
others —” 

“There’s the daughter,” the minister reminded 
him, gently. 

“I know,” the doctor yielded. Then he drew a 
long breath. “Think what she might have been 
to that daughter! Failures are such terrible 
things!” 

® © 


DESPERATE HEROISM. 


he desperate intrepidity and warlike heroism | 


of the early settlers of Illinois are illustrated by 
an incident narrated in a recently published vol- 
ume, entitled “Historic Illinois.” The early days 
were a time of hardship, danger and death. Every 
forest covert, every tuft of prairie grass might hide 
some skulking red enemy. Among the early 
frontiersmen was a Captain Whiteside, whose 
name became a terror among the Kickapoos. 


A party of fourteen white men, led by White- 
side, made an attack upon an encampment of 
Indians of greatly superior force. nly one 
Indian escaped. uring the heat of the skirmish 
Captain iteside was severely wounded, he 
thought mortally, having received a shot in the 


side. 

As he fell he called to his sons to keep on fight- 
ing, and not to yield an inch of ground, or permit 
the savages to touch his body. Uel Whiteside, 
who had also been shot in the arm, so that he 
could no longer use his rifle, hastily examined his 
father’s wound, discovering that the bullet had 
glanced along the ribs, and lodged against the 
spine. 

With that daring and disregard for pain so often 
characteristic of border men, he immediately 
uarees out his knife, gashed the skin, extracted 
the ball, and held it up, crying: 

“You’re not dead yet, father!” 

The old man leaped to his feet, renewed the 
fight, and bore his full part to the end. Many 
such instances of heroism distinguished the men 
who in those days of peril were called upon to 
defend the frontiers of Illinois. 
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AN OLD-TIME ILLUMINATION. 


[" these days of electric lights, with all their 
eapabilities for brilliant illumination, it is amu- 
sing to read what the subjects of George II 
considered a dazzling effect. A Frenchman, visit- 
ing in London at the time of the coronation of 
that monarch in 1727, writes enthusiastically in 
praise of the lighting of the city, as well as of a 
banquet display. 

“Most of the streets,” writes Monsieur Saussure, 
“are wonderfully well lighted; in front of each 
house nange a lantern, or large globe of glass, 
inside of which is placed a lamp which burns all 
night. Large houses have two of these, suspended 
outside the doors by iron supports. Some even 
have four.” 

How one arc-light would have dazzled the good 
pegete of that day! 

“When the coronation procession entered West- 
minster Hall,” the writer continues, “the light of 
day was beginning to fade. a chandeliers, in 
shape like a crown, hung from the ceiling, each 
having thirty-six wax candles. 

“On the — appearance all suddenly lighted, 
and every one in the room was filled with astonish- 
— at the wonderful and unexpected illumina- 
ion. 
to the eye, saturated with sulphur of saltpeter, 


Little cords of cotton wool, imperceptible | 








spirits of wine and other ingredients, had been | 


prepared and —— so as to carry the flame 
rapidly from one candle to another. ne arrange- 
ment had been so skilfully prepared that scarcely 
a candle failed to take fire. 


® © 
NAMING INDIANS. 


nder instructions from President Roosevelt 

Dr. Charles A. Eastman, a Sioux Indian, has 
renamed more than fifteen thousand Sioux with 
family names, says a writer in the World To-day, 
in order to make the inheritance of land more 
simple and secure. 


Where possible he has kept the original Sioux 
name of some member of a family—as in bestowing 
the name “Matoska,” meaning “White Bear,” on 
the family of that chief. Sometimes the combina- 
tion of wife’s name and husband’s has made a 
musical name, as “‘Winona Otana.” The favorite 
name for women means “she who has a beautiful 
home,” which Doctor Eastman has Anglicized in 
the patronymic “Goodhouse.”’ 

But by far the hardest task is in finding new 
names for the absurdities of Indian nomenclature. 
“Bob-Tailed Coyote” was a young Indian who has 
come to prefer himself as “Robert T. Wolf.” 
After a long struggle with “Rotten Pumpkin,” 
Doctor Eastman has at last recorded the owner of 
the name on the tribal records under the non- 
committal title of “Robert Pumpian.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL WIT. 


tis said that Archbishop Ryan has kept Phila- 

delphia in good humor for twenty-four years,— 
the length of time he has been at his post in that 
archdiocese,—and the story below is typical of the 
way he has done it. 

“Your grace,” said the Hon. Wayne McVeagh, 
when he was counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
“our president here, who always travels with his 
counsel, will undoubtedly get you passes over all 
the railroads in the United States, if in return you 
will give him a pass to Paradise.” 

“Ah,” replied the archbishop, quietly, “I would 
do so if it were not for separating him from his 
counsel.” 
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CHILLY MEETING. 


| "The late Sir Richard Jebb, professor of Greek at 
Cambridge for many years, had the saving 
grace of humor. 


| Two men of his acquaintance had quarreled, 
| writes a life-long friend in St. James’ Budget, 
then met while — 3 
“They could hardly have met on a colder foot- 
ing,” said Jebb, when the incident was related to 
im. 
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Fifty Years of Success. Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches are world-renowned as a superior cough 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. Avoid imitations. (Adv. 
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Cured to Stay Cured. No medici 
needed afterward. Book 37 Free, 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, V.). 
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Pony Rigs for Boys and Girls. 
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This nobby Governess cart,one of the favorites in our 
famous Tony Pony Line, would give your little folks 
more pleasure than anything else you could buy for 
them. It is so strong, so roomy, so “comfy”’— high 
quality through and through—made for durability 
as well as sarance. Let us tell you more about 
it and all the other up-to-date Tony Pony vehicles. Our 
Pony Farm is the best stocked in the West, and we 
make prompt shipments of pony rigs complete—pony, 
harness, cart and all the trimmings. We will send you 
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It’s no thicker than the walls, and 
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Pf wearing surface is four times 
as thick as the other, and this Wa 
¥ thickness is all tough, dense, dur- 
able rubber. It’s this extra thick- V 
ness which makes the 


Giant Heavy Roadster \ 


i BICYCLE TIRE 


far more durable than any other tire on the 

market. You can SEE that extra thickness, 

too, when you buy. It sticks up in plain #2 

% sight—no more unsight-unseen purchases, £7 

% Giant Heavy Roadster Tires 

cost $7.50 per pair, express 

FRE E repaid, You ean buy Direct 
Ask for book, 
“ How to Know 
Tire.” 
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our beautifully illustrated catalogue Free. Address, 
Michigan Buggy Co., 35 Office Bldg., Kal Mich. 















“STANDARD” 


Two-Speed, Automatic 


Coaster Brake. 


A device giving high speed, 
low speed, automatic coaster, 
brake all in one hub—and this 
hub is easily applied to any stand- 
ard make of frame. The hub 
rotates at all times upon one 
pair of ball bearings, same as | 
an ordinary hub. The “ Stand- | 
ard” is so constructed as to | 

obtain high speed direct, low | 

speed by gearing down. The 
epee gearing is unaffected by 
the operation of either coaster 
or brake. Simple, Practical, 
Reliable, Guaranteed. 


Get your bicycle man to fit your wheel with a“ Stand- 
ard’ Coaster. Send for descriptive booklet and prices. 


THE STANDARD COMPANY, Torrington, Conn. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE | 

MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTH | 

MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 

$1 0 000 REWARD to any one who can 
’ disprove this statement. 
If I could take you into my three large factories | 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite | 
care with which oe pair of shoes is made, you | 
would realize why W. L. — ~~ $3.50 shoes | 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greater in- 
trinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

w. L. Boeugige Strong Made Shoes for 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. Beye School and 
Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 

»— Insist upon having W. L. Douglas 

GAv FON substitute. None genuine without 

his name and price stamped on bottom. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 








W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 3, Brockton, Mass. 








BE CAREFUL ~ 


about her corsets during her 
teens. Properly selected, they 
will be comfortable, defining 
the waist line and giving the 
required hygienic support to 
the clothing. In 


Warner s 


Rust-Proof. 


are shapes made especially for 
young ladies. 


Every first-class dealer car- 
ries them. 


“SECURITY” 
Rubber Button Hose Sup- 
porters are on the corsets. 

Price, $1.00 to $5.00 


Per Pair. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN 


CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR: 


NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


e~2 By grocers everywhere. ox 




















IC OLLECTION 


A BOSTON BALLAD 


BY 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe 


| ne 


hen Boston still was under the crown 
The reverend clergy of the town 

Were a solemn folk, as the men should be 
Who ruled in the oid theocracy; 
And Mather Byles, of the Mather line, 
So long as he dealt with things divine 
At Thursday lecture or Sunday sermon 
Was stately and grave as the Hill of Hermon; 
But out of the pulpit, bless his heart! 
The Hollis Street minister played the part 
Of a wag so bold with his pranks and puns 
That passing down from fathers to sons 
The sayings and doings of Mather Byles 
Still wreathe the soberest face with smiles. 
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One day his wife by the ironing-board 
Was at work—and at talk with her merry lord 
When the knocker rapped, and out they peered ; 
Just what the busy housewife feared! 
Three Boston ladies in brave array 
Coming to call on ironing day! 
“They never must find me thus!” she cried. 
“But how can I flee, or where can I hide?” 
—‘*Why, there is the closet, step inside!” 
The space was narrow, but she was thin, 
And the smiling parson buttoned her in. 


His wife thus safely hid from view, 

The doctor did what all would do: 
Opened his door to the visitors three— 
How sorry dear Mistress Byles would be 
To lose their visit—but begged to act 

As hostess and host, who are one in fact, 
And offered—the ladies most to please— 
To show them his curiosities, 

Gathered, he said, from overseas, 

From inland, and up and down the coast. 


Was eyer a more enchanting host? 

He showed them this, and he showed them that, 
An earlier Puritan’s antique hat, 

His mourning rings, and a walrus tooth, 
Indian relics of art uncouth, 

A monster shell with the ocean’s roar 
Prisoned for listeners safe on shore, 
The precious parchment sheet that bore 
His name with the Aberdeen degree, 

A letter from Isaac Watts, D. D., 

A copy of Pope’s great Odyssey— 

Or Homer’s—at least the book was sent 
By Pope himself with a compliment. 


For all these objects and many more 

The doctor drew from his brimming store 
Full many a tale. So the morning sped, 
And the ladies, reticent, Boston-bred, 
Spake not, but wondered if thus from home 
Good Mistress Byles was wont to roam. 


At length the hour for parting came. 
“But stay,” said the doctor, “half the fame 

Of my poor collection lost would be 

If ever a visitor failed to see 

My rarest curiosity.” 

With that he stepped to the closet door 

He had shut an hour or two before. 
“One treasure,” said he, “1 hold so dear 

That guarded like gold I keep it here; 

Precious I count it beyond my life’— 

Wide flew the door; behold his wife! 

Quick let the curtain now descend, 

Spetd the tale to a decent end, 

And Byles from the public gaze defend; 

For the joker who stirs his wife to wrath 

Must reap a piteous aftermath. 
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A RIGHT TO BE KIND. 


‘7 have a right to be kind,’’ 

said the master of Balliol. 

He said it in defense of 
his gift of a ten-pound note 
to a student whom he knew 
to be poor. The young man 
was sensitive about receiving 
a gift, and the master called 
him in, frankly presented the 
money, and cut off refusal or 
discussion by saying, ‘‘You 
know I am your master, and 
I have a right to be kind.’’ 

The student was himself a curt and blunt 
young man, and proud besides, but there was 
no gainsaying the master’s assumption of 
authority. Moreover, he was in dire need, and 
had serious thoughts of giving up his struggle 
for an education. The ten pounds tided him 
over, and he was graduated from Oxford, poor, 
but of large promise. 

Years afterward, when he had become Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Frederick Temple told 
the story of his need and his relief. 

“Tt was impossible to refuse,’’ said he, and 





Freoernick Terie. 


then he added, ‘‘ And I was desperately poor.’? | 


That act of blunt kindness, defended by an 
assumption of authority, had its important part 
in giving to the world a man of heroic strength. 

The incident is also significant in another 
way—the interpretation which the head master 
put upon the word ‘‘rights.’’ It is a word 
which is frequently in the mouths of persons 
who have a grievance. They ‘‘want their 
rights,’’ as if the only prerogative worth de- 
fending were the power to take! The master, 
viewing life more sanely, demanded also the 
power to give. 

But kindness needs no defense on the ground 


| 











of authority. Every man has the right to be | 
kind. In a world where sensitive people are 
constantly rasped by people almost devoid of 
finer feelings, where want is made more keen 
by the sight of waste, and where the gala pro- 
cession and the funeral jostle one another in 
the busy streets in which impatient throngs 
wait with equal impatience for the passing of 
both, the call for kindness is constant and im- 
perative. No duty is more easily performed, | 
and none takes to itself a wider variety of 
diversified ministration. 
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SURROUNDED BY COYOTES. 


6 bad penny always returns,” and the coyote 
A of Oregon has come back. This “Ishmaelite 

of the Desert’’ was once put down by strong 
efforts on the part of the stockmen. Now, for the 
first time in many years, the pest is plentiful, and 
many sheep are being destroyed. The main object 
of the coyote’s life is satisfying a hunger which is 
always craving. No sort of food comes amiss. 
“Once a coyote, always a coyote,” is a saying of 
the plains, which expresses the cattlemen’s view 
of the difficulty of taming this little wolf. A grue- | 
some adventure with coyotes is related by a Costa | 
Rican guide: 


You see, it is not, like other beasts, afraid of 
fire. Coyotes know that near a canap food is to be 
found, and so they cluster round. e bigger the 
fire, the more coyotes. They are worse than 
tigers. They sneak up black glades, noiseless and 
silent, squat on their haunches, and will not be 
driven off, but watch and watch. You shoot one, 
but others come and sit like ghosts, never stirring, 
never taking their shining eyes off your face. 

Ah, I tell you, sefior, it is terrible to be beset by 
coyotes. Hour by hour they sit, just outside of 
reach. It is a nightmare. From very weariness 
you doze off, only to wake with a start, and to 
shout out when you see how close they have crept. 
They pe away, and return to stare at you without 
a wink of their green eyes. 

I had such a night onee. As I built my fire a | 
dozen creatures came up and sat only six yards 
away. “They are only a ey of coyotes,”’ I said to 
myself, and shied a stick at them; they moved a 
few inches, then came back. 

I was not at all alarmed, but it looked ghostl 
to see them with pale coats and gleaming eyes. 
7 down and watched them as I pretended to 
sleep. 

For ten minutes they kept perfectly still, not 
blinking. Then the biggest one rose and moved a 
few inches nearer. The others followed, and they 
sat and stared for ten minutes more. The move- 
ment was repeated again and again. It was like 
a horrid nightmare, and the sweat poured off me. 

en they were within two yards of me I could 
see their lips drawn back and their big white teeth 
set. I sprang up and fired. The leader dropped 
dead and the others hastened away. ; 

“lve settled them!” I thought. I waited half 
an hour, and then I went to sleep. I woke with a 
start, to see them surrounding me once more. I 
a at them, and they slunk away, only to 
return. 

I looked round for a tree to climb, for 1 knew 
my next doze would fatal. There was not a 
trunk I could manage. The coyotes followed me, 
7 from tree to tree. I was almost mad with 

eC 





ar. 
Then I heard the roar of a jaguar, and my heart 
ave a leap of joy. I knew he would not hunt me 
ny, the fire, and he is a deadly enemy to the coyotes. 
The brutes all vanished at the sound. 
It seems odd that I could lie down within a short 
distance of a hungry jaguar and thank God for his 
presence, but I did. 
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NOT AN UNMIXED BLESSING. 


r. Bennett was about to leave town for a 
M week’s vacation, and his wife was helping 
him pack his suit case. “Here, George,” 

said she, beaming with the consciousness of a 
good deed done, “is a nice little linen case that 
I’ve made for your cake of soap, and here are two 
others, one for your collars and one for your cuffs. 
This long one with the ribbon bows is for your 
ties. They’ll keep everything so nice and clean.” 


“Ye-es,” agreed Coerme, eying them somewhat 
doubtfully, “‘so | will.” 
“And t is,” continued thoughtful Mrs. Bennett, 
“is a little case for your handkerchiefs, with a | 
violet sachet inside; and here are two others, 
lined with oil-silk, for your wash-cloth and bath 


a 
“What’s this Spy thing?” asked inter- 
ested George, holding up a large white — 

“Why, that’s to put your starched shirts in, dear. 
See, it’s just the lenge of your suit case—I 
measured get it just right.” 

“T see,” said Gores, Songnstully. “Any more?” 

“Yes, indeed. I’ve been planning for this trip 
for weeks. This blue denim case is for your over- 
shoes, and this striped one is for your slippers. 
This one with the cunning little button and button- | 
hole is for your whisk-broom, and these others, 
embroidered with forget-me-nots, are for your 
comb and your military brushes. This larger case 
is for your nightshirt, here’s another for your 
razors, and this little long one is for your tooth- 


brush. I did intend to make a case for your soiled 
linen but —” 
Just at this t Mrs. B tt was called 





down-stairs. When she returned, half an hour 
later, George was sitting on the side of the bed 
among his personal belongings and gazing discon- 
solately at the bulging sides of his suit case. 

“Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Bennett, looking at 
ee ad on the bed, “‘you haven’t packed a single 

n 

“Yes, [have,” replied George, mepping his brow. 
“TI succeeded in getting all those cases into that 
. ~The but there isn’t room for any of my 
clothes.’ 


* & 


ICE-BOUND WHALERS. 





Imost the entire whaling fleet from San Fran- 
A cisco is pinched in the ice somewhere to the | 
eastward of Point Barrow, says a writer in | 
the San Francisco Chronicle. Word came early | 
in December in a telegram from Unalaska, sent 
by the captain of one of the steamers which had | 
escaped the ice-pack and were homeward bound. | 


A number of these vessels were bound out. | 
Some have been away from port for two seasons, | 
and must be nearly out of provisions, but others 
sailing from San Francisco last spring, provisioned 
for two years, will be able to supply what these 
lack. In addition to this, there is a government 
station at Point Barrow, where a warehouse is 
kept well supplied with provisions for the whalers, 
so that the crews are in little danger of suffering 
from hunger. 

“To the eastward of Point Barrow, eh?” said 
Captain Williams, who chased the bowhead in 
those waters forty poems ago. “They are all right; 
they can either make the station at Point Barrow 
or go to Herschel Island, where some of them 





am A be now. They will lie up in shallow water, 
with a fathom or two under their keels, where the 
ice will be comparatively thin, only five or six feet 
thick. They will bank up the snow all about their 
vessels as high as the decks. 

“Each whaler carries enough lumber to roof in 
the deck, and there will be their workshop and 
playhouse, and they will be warm and snug. They 
can cut holes in the ice and catch all the fish 7 
want. The mountains along that northern stretch 
are filled with caribou, and they can have all the 
hunting they desire. Each whaler that goes up 
there takes dogs and sleds. 

“When they make a big killing the whalers 
blast out a cellar twelve or fifteen feet deep, and 
put their caribou, ducks and other game in cold 
storage, and when the cook wants meat he goes 
down cellar with a crowbar and pries off enough 
for the mess. 

ae ee whaler carries a good library, and four 
hundred healthy men will find some way to amuse 
themselves with good hunting, sledding, and tools 
to make almost everything.” 

It will be next August at least before the im- 
prisoned vessels can move from their icy prisons. 





By Hugh uc Hughes 


he thing that I set before me to do in the days 

gone by 

Is still undone, and yonder the shards of its 
dreamings lie ; 

But the dawn sweeps up from the eastland, the day 
I have sought is a-wing, 

So I shape my hand to the toiling, and do the next 
best thing. 


I run my hands over the harp-strings that thrill 
with earth’s unwritten song, 

But they fail me—these hands that have stiffened 
from gripping the levers so long, 


| And so to another that music, for me ’tis enough 


that T sing 
The joy that I find in doing earth’s needed and 
next best thing. 


The dream that I fashioned before me is fallen to 
ashes and dust. 

Once I said, “This I know!’’ Now I whisper, “I 
know not, and yet will I trust.” 

Said once, in the dreams of my dreaming, “I will 
go, and be crowned a king!” 

Say now, “Set hand to the labor, and do the next 
best thing.” 

& & 


A MUSICAL MATCH. 


*¢ ¥’m fond of music,” said Washington Hancock, 
| “but I’m not plumb crazy over it, as Bert 
Walkiss used to be.” The men were gath- 
ered about the stove of the country store, says a 
writer in the Chicago News. The speaker tilted 
his chair back against the salt-barrel, and con- 
tinued. “Bert,” he said, ‘‘was very fond of music, 
but never could learn how to play. 


“He didn’t know enough to pound a tin wash- 
boiler with a blacksmith’s rasp at_a shivaree, but 
he had a right smart admiration for any one who 
could. He’d listen to me by the hour when I was 
practising on the fiddle, with tears standing in his 
eyes. He got licked constantly when he was a 
young ’un for follering the band. He’d go to 
meeting, even, to hear the music. He was always 
t g jew’s-harps and mouth-organs, but he 
eouldn’t do anything with ’em. 

“It used to make old man Walkiss hopping 
mad, and he allowed Bert never’d be worth his 
salt. He was mistaken, though. Bert was a g 
yey to work when there wa’n’t any music round. 

en the old man finally died and Bert got the 
oe raised bigger crops than any one in the 
ownship. 
“The girls all made a set at him, but he didn’t 
pay any particular attention to them. ll his 
spare time he spent listening to some one play the 
fiddle, or trying to do something himself in the 
line of music; but he never did. 

“One night he went to the lyceum at the school- 
house, and there was a girl there that was visiting 
Lew Meakin’s folks. She’d taken lessons on the 
piano, and Lew’d had his piano hauled to the 
schoolhouse so she could lay. 

“I shall never forget how Bert whistled and 
stomped when she pounded out ‘Silvery Waves.’ 
I saw she was a girl, but she wasn’t a _ spring 
chicken, and she was built like a fence-rail. Per- 
haps her face wouldn’t have seemed so homely if 
there’d been any homelier ones round, but there 
wasn’t. 

“But Bert didn’t care anything about that. He 
jest tried to stomp a hole in the floor till she come 
agin and gave ‘The Maiden’s Prayer.’ Then he 
raised the roof till he got ‘The Beautiful Blue 
Danube.’ yi 

“The next morning he went over to Lew’s. He 
wore his best clothes, and the girl played ‘Silver 
Waves’ to him. A few nights after that he sai 
to me, ‘You can talk about your horns and fiddles 
-_ guitars, but to my mind the piano beats them 
a > 


“Two months after that he married the girl, and 
most any time of night or day ™ went by the 
house you could hear ‘Silvery Waves’ or ‘Blue 
Danube’ or ‘Maiden’s Prayer.’ 

“T calculate Bert was satisfied. The only thing 
that ever made me doubt it was one time about a 
year after. I saw him at a county fair, watchin 
a fellow that had one of them things you hite 
onter a piano and it plays for you. Bert’s eyes 

est stuck out of his head when the fellow showed 

im how it worked, and let him run it himself. 

““*Any piece that you want,’ says the fellow. 
‘Here’s the ““Maiden’s Prayer’’; try that.’ 

“Not much!’ says Bert. ‘Nor yet “Silvery 
— nor “The Blue Danube.” Anything but 

em. 

“And when he’d played something else the fellow 
had handed him, he let out a long breath and 
looked over at Mis’ Walkiss, who was standing 
by A TK aaa booth, and seemed like part of the 
ex , 

“Only to think!’ he says, kind of to himself. 
‘If only I'd have waited! If only I’d have 
waited!’ ” 

® © 


HOW CRAZY BULL WAS NAMED. 


hat young Indians are commonly named 

from some incident in their lives has often 

been told. When Doctor Eastman was rena- 
ming the Sioux on behalf of President Roosevelt, 
says a writer in the World To-day, he came upon 
few stories of such name-winning more interest- 
ing than that of Crazy Bull. 

“When I was a young man,” said this old stoic, 
“T went hunting buffalo and lost my horse. One 
day four young braves mounted their ponies and 
rode over the hill. I could run fast, and knowin 
from their haste that they must have sighte 
game, I followed close behind them. 

“Close by a big pond was a small herd of buffalo. 
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The young men on horses scared them, all but 
one old bull, that stood and waited forme. I saw 
at a glance that he was a crazy bull, because 
much of his hair was gone and he was whiter than 
the others. Even when well mounted no Indian 
would single out a crazy bull, because they were 
so ferocious they would turn and fight, when an 
ordinary bull would run with the herd. 

“Dropping a the grass, I fired, but the 
bullet only made him shake his head. Then I 
attempted to crawl away, thinking perhaps I 
could escape without being seen. I had gone like 
a snake for quite a distance, when he caught sight 
of me and started toward me. There was nothing 
for me to do but jump to my feet, throw away my 
gun, and run as fast as I could go. I had had no 
chance to reload my rifle. 

“The old fellow soon showed me how fast a 
erazy bull can run. He was close behind me, 
when it popped into my head that ~ Tw pyeeed 
had told me that you can always ge a crazy 
buffalo by waiting until he is almost on you, then 
leaping aside. Quickly I did this, and the bull 
went charging by. - 

“Then I ran in the opposite direction, and when 
he overtook me repeated the trick. he next 
turn brought me in sight of the pond, and I deter- 
mined to lead the bull into the water. At each 
turn we came nearer the pool, and the bull came 
nearer me, for he was beginning to learn some- 
thing of the game. Finally I ran splashing into 
the shallow water, and he ran in afterme. But he 
did not stop there. He kept right on after the 
water grew deep. 

“His horns were too close to me, so I took a 
quick dive and came up behind him. Then I laid 
hold of his tail, which floated on the water within 
reach. He snorted and tried his best to turn on 
me, but kept towing me round just out of reach of 
his horns. Finally he stopped, trembled, and 
started toward shore. 

“When he reached a | where I could touch 
bottom, I let go his tail and swam back to deep 
water. He did not even turn to look at me, but 
went straight ahead out on the bank. He had 
gone almost to the place where I had dropped — | 

tag re 





gun and begun to run, when he suddenly s' e 
and fell. At this the young men who een 
looking on put the lash to their ponies and made 
for him in a hurry, but I was there before them. 
I picked up my gun as I ran, and yelled to them 
that if they came near I would kill them. I was 
so mad that I didn’t know what I did say. But 
they stopped quickly. 

“*The spirit of the crazy bull has gone into him,’ 
And they thought it had, and from that 
ve been called by that name, 


said one. 
moment to this I 
Crazy Bull.” 
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DEMOCRATIC AND UNPRETENTIOUS. 


liver Ellsworth of Connecticut, a friend of 

Washington, a Senator, and at one time 

Chief Justice of the United States, is de- 

scribed by his biographer as a man of tall stature, 

penetrating blue eyes, and “a fine, simple manner 
which makes him an impressive figure.” 


By all accounts, he presided over the Supreme 
Court with perfect self-possession, and he knew 
how to assert the dignity of his office if any one, 
even one of his brethren of the bench, offended 
against it. 

r. Justice Chase, it appears, was sometimes 
wanting in the proper respect for his associates, 
and given to browbeating counsel; and on one 
occasion Ellsworth, aed provoked, took a severe 
method to show him his place. The incident 
occurred when the two were sitting together in a 
circuit court at ee 

Jared Ingersoll of soteletia, who was of 
counsel in the cause on trial, had hardly entered on 
his argument when Judge Chase impatiently inter- 
rupted, and told him that the point he was engaged 
on was well settled, and he need not argue it. 
Vexed and disconcerted, Ingersoll proceeded to a 
second head of his contention, only to be again 
interrupted and told that he was wasting time. 
Mastering his anger, he began a third argument, 
and a third time Chase interrupted him. The in- 
dignant attorney folded up his notes and took his 


seat. 

_Eltsworth took out his snuff-box, tapped it with 
his finger, and with plenty of emphasis said to 
Mr. Ingersoll: 

“The court has expressed no opinion, sir, upon 
these points. hen it does you will hear it from 
the poe organ of the court. You will proceed, 
sir, and I ta ge you my word you shall not be 
interrupted again.” Then he turned upon his 
a associate a look that made him fairly 
quail in his seat. Yet when no sense of duty 
prompted the Chief Justice to self-assertion, he 
was democratic and unpretentious. 

One other yn of him displays not merely 
his democratic spirit, but the Yankee readiness 
and fertility in practical contrivances which he 
had from his New England life and training. Some- 
where on the southern circuit a coach broke down. 
One of the passengers, a tall and energetic man, 
promptly offered his services, and in a little while 
succeeded in mending it. An observer, much im- 

ressed with his mechanical skill, inquired, “Who 

s that gentleman who understands everything, 
and is eloquent about a coach-wheel?” The reply 
was, “The Chief Justice of the United States.” 


& & 
JUST LIKE HIM. 


n a banking office in New Orleans is an aged 

bookkeeper, says a writer in the Picayune, 

who began his connection with the business 
the day it was established. As the years went 
by, the proprietor, who had started with little, but 
was extremely “close,’”’ amassed an enormous 
fortune. The bookkeeper piled up but a small 
amount of savings. 

At last the twenty-fifth anniversary of the firm 
and of the bookkeeper’s service came along. He 
remembered it, but thought no one else would. 
To his surprise, the proprietor spoke of it at once. 
, ont illiams,” he said, “do you know what day this 
s a? 


“Our twenty-fifth anniversary, sir.” 

“It is indeed, Williams. And now I have thought 
fit to commemorate the event, and I have put in 
this envelope for you a small gift to express my 
een of your faithful service.” 

he bookkeeper, his hopes raised high, took the 
envelope from his — and opened it. The 
“token” was a photo of the employer. 

“Well?” demanded the donor, as the other 
hesitated. ‘What did you want to say about it?” 

“Tt’s just like you!” murmured the bookkeeper. 
“Tt’s just like you!” 


*® © 


HOW TO USE BRAINS. 


head man in a manufactory was watching a 

drayman tugging at a heavy case one day. 

The drayman’s face was red, and the muscles 

of his neck were bulging. The overseer, says a 

writer in the Baltimore Sun, thought it was the 
right moment to offer practical assistance. 

“Wait a minute there,” he said. “Let me show 
you how easy it is when you use a little brain with 
your muscle.” And he grabbed a hook, stuck it 
Into the case, gave a ay = and _ went sprawlin 
into the gutter under the dray. He got up, look 
said, ““Confound it, the handle 


at the hook, and 
comes off!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the drayman, respectfully. ““My 
brain told me that, and I didn’t use it.” 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 
By E. H. T. 


he weather is colder 
Than ever before, 
His feet are too tired, 
And his throat is too sore. 
The work is too hard, 
The lessons too long, 
The sums are too puzzling, 
And everything’s wrong. 
And all things go crooked, 
Askew and aslant 
When little Miles Brown, 
With a puckery frown, 
Says, “I can’t! Oh, I can’t!” 


The weather is perfect, 
The loveliest day, 
His feet are so light, 
And his heart is so gay! 
The lessons are studied, 
The sums are all done, 
The bundles are carried, 
The errands are run. 
And all goes as smoothly 
As water down-hill, 
When dear little Miles, 
With the brightest of smiles, 
Says, “Iwill! Yes, I will!” 


—— OS 


WHAT AUNTY SAID. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


- y Aunt Katherine has ’leven 
cats,’’ announced Lucia Hol- 
land 


‘‘My Aunt Rosalia has twenty—she 
sells ’em.’’ 

Then from Eloise Cabet: ‘‘I know 
a boy whose mother has an aunt that 
keeps thirty-one cats and a hired man 
to wash ’em and feed ’em.’’ The tone 
of Eloise was calm, but her eyes glinted 
little triumphant glints. 

Then Aunt Patty spoke: ‘‘My Uncle 
Sam keeps more than three hundred 
cats.’’ 

Lucia Holland was _ triumphant. 
Who could say more than that? Three 
hundred cats! And everybody knew 
that Lucia Holland’s Aunt Patty told 
the truth. 

‘*Yes,’’ went on the pleasant voice, 
‘‘three hundred and odd—I don’t know 
how many odd cats he has. It seems 
like a good many, doesn’t it?’’ 

Oh—oh, yes, it seemed like a good 
many! lLucia’s cheeks were turning 
a soft pink color—but of course she 
trusted Aunt Patty. 

‘*But— but I don’t see where he 
keeps such a heap as—as that,’’ com- 
mented one. 

“‘Oh, he doesn’t ‘keep’ them in one 
place, of course. I believe he keeps 
them in about fifty places—post-offices, 
you know.’’ 

No—oh, no, they did not know. 
Seemed as if they did not know much 
of anything. 

‘Yes, he keeps them in the post- 
offices of the largest cities, where they 
can attend to the rats and mice that 
otherwise would chew holes in the mail- 
sacks, and likely as not bore holes 
through bags of letters. My Uncle 
Sam’s cats attend to those rats and 
mice, I assure you! Before he sent them 
round to the post-offices a good deal of serious 
harm was done, especially in a great place like 
New York City. I think myself that Uncle 
Sam did wisely. I’ve a great opinion of his 
wisdom. ’’ 

A moment’s silence while Aunt Patty threaded 
her needle. Then it was she who spoke: 

‘*Of course no one could expect the postmasters 
of these big city offices to pay the pussies’ board 
out of their own pockets. Dear me, no! My 
Uncle Sam would never think of such a thing! 
He is too independent, I can tell you. He pays 
these postmasters from eight to forty dollars 
for his pussies’ board —’’ 

“O my! We’ve got a boarder, and she only 
pays five dollars a week, and she’s a human!’’ 
broke forth one girl, in astonishment. 

‘Eight to forty dollars a year, I meant,’’ 
laughed Aunt Patty. ‘‘My Uncle Sam is pretty 
well off, but I don’t think he could afford as 
much as that a week! The postmasters send 
in their boarders’ bills at the beginning of 
each quarter, and Uncle Sam pays them 
promptly.’’ 
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HIS LAST DAYS. 


BY ARTHUR MACY. 


Hi, there, Snow Man! 
Cover up your throat. 

Hi, there, Snow Man! 

Where’s your overcoat? 
Don't you feel the wind that blows? 
Don't you feel it pinch your nose? 


Feel it tingle in your toes? 
, there, Snow Man! 
Where’s your winter hose ? 


Hi, there, Snow Man! 
Where’s your summer hat? 
Hi, there, Snow Man! 
Where's your light cravat? 
Now the sun begins to stew, 
Is it hot enough for you? 


Will you live the summer through ? 


Hi, there, Snow Man! 
What’s the matter? Whew! 


I 
TEDDY’S ELEPHANT PARTY. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 


sae hen a boy is eight years old,’’ said 
W Teddy, ‘‘and has a birthday party, 
FI-think there ought to be something 
different for them to do.’’ 
‘Do you mean they ought not to eat ice-cream 
and cakes ?’’ asked mama. 
“Oh, no! It wouldn’t be any kind of a 
party without that. But I wish there was 
something new to play. I wish we could have 
a new kind of a show.’’ 
‘*How would an elephant party do?’’ 
Teddy opened his eyes very wide. ‘‘Where 
could we get them ?’’ he asked. 
‘*T wo boys bend over so that their backs are 
level, as they would be to play leap-frog. The 
| first boy should be the taller. The second boy 
| comes close behind the first, resting his hands 

on the first one’s hips. They wear long, full 
| trousers of slate-colored cambric that quite cover 
| up their shoes. Their backs make the back of 
| the elephant, and a round cushion on the head 


of the first boy helps to form the elephant’s | 


head, with a long, tapering pasteboard tube for 
|his trank. Two widths of the cambrie are 
| stitched together in the right shape for the body 


shawl! or blanket, folded, over the boys’ backs, 
to make them broad and smooth, and tie a 
string to the top of the pasteboard in the trunk, 
| so the first boy can pull it to make the trunk 
| go up and down. 

| ‘*Eight yards will make the costume for boys 
about twelve years old. 
| to make them. 
| of cambric for each leg, stitched straight with- 


about the boys’ waists.’’ 
‘*‘Would we have just one elephant ?’’ 


be audience, and one could be trainer for the 
elephants. ’’ 
‘Why, what could the elephants do?’’ 


and bow. 
Jennie and Harold to ride on their backs. You 
could offer a prize to the two boys who make 
| the best elephant. Of course you would all 
| take turns at being elephants, trainer and audi- 
| ence. ’? 

| Of all the jolly times ten boys ever had, none 





Lucia had been thinking hard. Now she | and head, but they are not stitched across under | could have been more jolly than Teddy’s ele- 


spoke, 

“If he’s your Uncle Sam, he’s mine, too,’’ 
she said, proudly. ‘‘My great-great, anyway.’’ 

“Of course!”? Aunt Patty smiled. ‘‘And 
Eloise’s, too, and the others’.’? 

“What |”? 

“ans 

The ‘‘oh’? was Lucia’s, for all at once she 
understood. The idea of not doing it before! 

“‘T know!”’ she cried. ‘‘Uncle Sam’s only 
his ’nitials—his whole name is United States!’’ 

No wonder all the others laughed then. 


the body; they just hang straight down round 
| the upper part of the legs.’’ 

‘Have you a pattern for it? 
one round.’’ 

‘No. All I need is a picture. 

**See, we must sew on some shiny big buttons 
for eyes, some pieces of cloth for ears, a tail 
and the trunk. We will put a little cotton 
batting in the tail, but it is not large. We will 
cut tusks out of white cotton cloth, curved, and 
reaching nearly half-way to the ground, and 
stuff them with cotton batting. We will lay a 


I never saw 








phant party. 
| the audience and trainers, as well as the 
| animals; but when the ice-cream and cake were 
brought out, away went tusks, tails, trunks and 
hides, and ten hungry boys, panting and laugh- 
| ing, appeared in the twinkling of an eye. 

| ‘‘TIt was as different as different could be, 
|mama,’’ said Teddy, after the boys had gone 
home. ‘‘It was the nicest time I ever had! 
| And, O mama, please put everything away 
| just as it is, and next year, when I am nine 


| years old, I’ll have another elephant party !’’ 


DRAwN BY W. A. MCCULLOUGH, 


Mama furnished peanuts to feed | 
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FIRST LESSONS. 


By M. S. Humphreyville. 
Priscilla went to school this week, 
She’s only five, you know, 

And for a very little girl, 
She has not much to show. 

The teacher gave her picture-books, 
With cats and mice and birds; 

She thought she knew them off by heart, 
But oh, those horrid words! 

She saw a big red cube 
Along with yellow blocks; 

She spelled out cube, but said it was 
“A little baby box.” 

A frisky lamb was a speckled calf, 
The hammer was a hatchet. 

Whenever she was in much doubt, 
She took a word to match it. 

The spade she knew was a little hoe, 
The brook looked like a sea, 

And every colored picture there 
Was as queer as queer could be. 

Next day she would not go at all, 
And I heard Priscilla say, 

“School may be nice for grown-up folks, 
But I’d much rather play.” 


A 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. ENIGMAS. 
I. 
In 12a nickname see; 
Let 34a pronoun be; 
56a relation shows; 
My all this answer knows. 
Il. 
Your 123 come lend to me, 
And a tale I'll tell to you 
Of what we found 
Upon the ground. 
"Twas a 4567 so queer. 
Oh, I’m in 1234567, my dear. 


2. CHARADES. 
I. 
When we begin to tread the way 
That numbers lay before us, 
My first oft keeps us from our play 
Vhile tasks undone hang o’er us. 
A color vernal, like the peng, 
My second you will fine 
And with my third is everything 
Made present to the mind. 


My fourth is human, and for you 
forms part of ev’ry hour; 
My whole is one who’s learned to do 
What gives to trade its power. 
It, 
My first a food or flower may be, 
rv be a useful letter ; 
My next a name of girl you’ll find, 
My third will make you debtor. 


My fourth for strength is ably planned 
To shelter safe the weak ; 

To serve its end must be well manned 
When they its safety seek. 


My whole may joy and comfort bring, 
Or thing of torture be; 

*Twill cause the heart and voice to sing, 
Or make all near it flee. 


3. CONTRACTED ANAGRAM. 

My musical --------- is not exten- 
sive, but in a ----, - --- acquit myself 
fairly well, if some one who knows the 
---- --- me a little. Then, with the 
air of one whom nothing can ----- _- 
“sail in’ and do my utmost. You know, 
my dear ----, - do not consider -- 
unmixed apengy to listen to me, put I 
do consider -- - graceful act on my 
part to be willing to try, -- least, to be 
- help in these affairs. 


4. PHONETIC BLANKS. 

The blanks in the following story are 
to be supplied with the letters necessary 
to make sense. The resulting words and 
syllables have the same sound, although 
spelled variously. 

“Here,” said Uncle —, “take the 
—the out to that ——de.” His nephew 
gave two —ghs, thinking of the ——ze of 

the ——the, but made no other gn of reluc- 
tance. He laid down his book on ——ence, and 
remembering that Uncle —— had —atica, car- 
ried the the to the big ——press. Then he 








| brought a ——phon of ——der, and sat down in 


It is very little work | 
The trousers are just one width | 


out any shaping, and fastened by a draw-string | 


**Oh, march about and dance and kneel down | 
They could take little children like | 


lence to ——pher and learn his —~chology 
lesson. He ——gned his name, ——rus —kes, 
to the examples he ——ted. 





5. INTERSECTING WORDS. 


+. ‘* 
°@e 
@ce 


me. 
** 
_«* @ee 


“see 2 * 


“*T think three would be about right. That) Central Upright Word. Delays. 
would take six boys at a time; three more could | 


Right Diagonal. A house-breaker. 

Left Diagonal. Ruled. 

Words Across. 1. A carpenter. 2. The planet 
Venus. 3. To adorn. 4. Weak and faint. 5. 
Formed with panels. 6. To withdraw. 7. Akitch- 
en table. 

6. HIDDEN WORD-SQUARE. 
One word to a couplet. 
When papa goes away mama to him will say, 
“Now don’t forget to send the yeast to us to-day.” 
My elder sister dear oft lists his voice to hear 
As out it rings so happy, bright and clear: 
“() Addie, tell me true, will nothing else you do? 
For I’ve no time for yeast most certainly you 
know. 
“That car, now, I must seize. 
please, P 
But since there is no time, for it you’ll have to 
tease.” 


I would you gladly 


Then on the car he jumps, and off it quickly 
thumps _ ‘ 
*’Neath spreading trees, with many jars and 
bumps. 
7. DROPPED SUFFIXES. 

Drop a suffix from the first word and leave the 
second. 

Binding, an accompaniment; a boat, to act; a 
room, a garment; a room, to breathe; a part of a 
religious habit, a bone of the body; a political 
party,2 preposition ; famished, suspended ; a small 
shell, an animal; a kind of food, gone by; a uni- 
form, to exist; a land, a title. 
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a namesof two collectors and 2c.postage ; 20 Rus- 
sian, 10c. ; Set of N.Y. State Revs.,6 var.,l0c. ; 10 
long Civil War Revys.,l0c. ; 11 U. S. Post. 1908, 1c. 
Pte to 50c., 10c. Lists of sets ve.,lc. and 2c. stps. free. 
= Agts. wtd., 0% com. Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 








U A B S How we raise and prepare 
+ 


Squabs for market; prices, 
Details of management in one of the most perfectly 
equipped Squab Plants in the world. Sent Free. 
ROYAL SQUAB CO., Show Room, 155G East 42d St., New York. 


Tee work hard for you. 
Weton money in the hive. 


ou_to get it out. 








. Free copy waits here 
. Sendforit. Now’s 
. (6 months’ trial. 25c.,) 
Money back if not satisfied. 
The A. I. Root Company, 
Medina, Ohio 


“STORK” 
we Sheeting. 


Mark 
Nothing 


The new WATERPROOF fabric. 
so good. Light, white, soft, pliable, odorless, 
durable. Stands hot water. Easily cleansed. 
Taking the place of rubber sheeting every- 
where for baby’s crib and for the sick bed. 

36 in. wide, $1.00 per yard. 
54 in. wide, $1.50 per yard. 
Of dealers or by mail. 

Also Stork Pants, button on over 
baby’s diaper,50c. Stork Catch-All 
Bib, 50c.; ete., made from Stork 

Sheeting. 
Baby Sponge Bag FREE 
(made of Stork’ sheeting), 
also descriptive booklet,if you 
send us your dealer’s name. 


The Stork Co., Dept. 11-3, Boston, Mass. 
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Earn an 
Electric Engine 


Would you like to 
Boys OWN an Electric 
Engine that will run 
machinery for you? 
Write today and we'll tell 
you how you can EARN 
one. With it we give complete instructions and a 
practical lesson on electricity that you can under- 
stand. A dry battery runs the engine. 
Parents Let your boy answer this advertisement. 
’ ~ If he wants to, it is an indication that 
he is inclined toward mechanics, His desire perhaps 
foreshadows a successful career in this line of work. 
Our system of instruction is unique and modern. Help 
the boy develop naturally. Engine, lesson (with dia- 
grams), and complete instructions delivered for $1.25. 


THE DIAMOND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
402 Forrest Street, Warren, Ohio. 
















25¢ - if 


we did not have spe- 
cial automatic ma- 
chinery, use special 
dyes and buy the 


best yarn in large quan- 


tities—giving each strand 


our ‘‘extra twist’? that 
means long life to our 
hosiery. 


This handsome black stock- 
ing will surprise you with its 
wearing qualities. Plain knit 
and medium weight, with a 
fancy, ribbed top. Double 


sole and high -spliced heel. 
Sizes 8% to 10. Fast black. 
If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you just send us his 
name and 25 cents for a 
trial pair. 

Be sure to send for 

the New Style Book. 
Beautifully illustrated hosiery guide 
printed in colors, FREE. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
300 Broad Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 
jakers. 


Lrongs Clad 


“A Kalamazoo- 


' en Direct to You.” 


You save from 20% 
to 40% .by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
factory at lowest 
factory prices. 

Moreover, you get 
a stove or range not 


excelled by any in 
the world. 

We guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bank bond. 


We Ship On 
APPROVAL 


and We Pay the Freight. 
Ifyoudo notfindthe Kalamazooexactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost 
you acent. Itwillpay youtoinvestigate. 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 253. 


All Kalamazoos are shipped gil : 

promptly, blacked, polished and u 

ready for use. 

Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

All our cook stoves and ranges are 

fitted with patent oven thermom- 

eter, which makes baking easy. 
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OVEN THERMOMETER. 














Stamps Free. 20 U.S. Revs.,cata. val. 27c., for the | 


profits, care of breeders. | 
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| iss Roosevelt's Marriage.—Miss Alice 
Lee Roosevelt, eldest daughter of the 
| President, was married, February 17th, to 
Representative Nicholas Longworth of Ohio. 
Bishop Satterlee of Wash- 
| ington officiated at the 


COPYRIGHT, PACH BROS. 


ceremony, which took place 
| in the East Room of the 
| White House, in the pres- 
| ence of a brilliant assem- 
| blage of invited guests. 
| The bride received hun- 
| dreds of beautiful and 

costly gifts, among which 

were jewels, tapestry, em- 

broideries and mosaics, 
<= from the French President, 
|the German Emperor, the King of Italy, the 
| Pope, the Emperor of Japan, the Emperor of 
| Austria, the Empress | : 
| Dowager of China and 
the Republic of Cuba. 











| | 
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| "The Coal Situation. 
A conference between 
|the coal operators and 
| union mine workers in the 
anthracite fields of Penn- 
sylvania began February 
15th at New York, and 
when this record closes ~ — 
negotiations are still in progress. The situa- 
tion is complicated by the so-called Ryan reso- 
lution, passed first at a conference between 








MR. LONGWORTH. 





=—— 





apolis, and reaffirmed afterward at a con- 
ference between the bituminous miners and 
operators, which forbids a settlement in one 
district unless a settlement is reached in all. 


rade Relations with Germany.—The 
German government is seeking authority to 
make temporary trade concessions to the United 
| States, pending negotiations for reciprocal ar- 
|rangements. A bill was sent to the Reichstag, 
| February 18th, by Prince von Biilow, the im- 
| perial chancellor, which empowers the Bundes- 
| rath, or Federal Council, to grant to the United 
| States the rates stipulated in the reciprocal 
| treaties with certain European states. 
Te British Parliament was opened by 
King Edward, February 19th, with the 
usual ceremonies. The King read his speech 
from the throne. He announced that the colonial 
conference would be postponed until 1907, that 
a new constitution would be drawn up for the 
Transvaal, and that the importation of Chinese 
would be suspended until the Transvaal as- 
sembly meets; and mentioned, among matters 
of prospective legislation, bills for improving the 





government of Ireland, for amending the educa- | 


tion act, for dealing with trade disputes, and 
for the prevention of plural voting. 
& 


he Hungarian Parliament was dis- 

solved by force February 19th. ‘The lower 
house refused to listen to a rescript dissolving 
parliament, on the ground that it was uncon- 
stitutional, and voted unanimously to return it 
to the emperor-king. ‘The members went out, 
singing the Kossuth hymn. Later the hall 
| was occupied by soldiers and policemen, and a 


| captain of militia mounted the tribune and read | 


| the rescript. This extraordinary scene was the 
climax of the long quarrel between the emperor- 
king and the coalition party, which seeks a larger 
influence for Hungary in the dual monarchy. 


& 


|"[’he Consular Service. — The Senate | 


| has passed a bill providing for the reor- 
| ganization of the consular service. The bill, in 
its original form, applied the merit system to 
the appointment and promotion of consuls; but 
this feature was eliminated by the committee. 
Under the bill as passed, consular offices will 
hen classified in grades; and consular fees must 


be accounted for. 
_— Politics.—There has been a change 
of ministries in Italy. The cabinet of 
| which Signor Fortis was the head was criti- 
| cized on the ground that it was too sensitive to 
clerical influence, and was forced from office by 
an adverse vote in the Chamber of Deputies. 
It has been succeeded by a ministry headed by 
Baron Sidney Sonnino. The new ministry is 
pledged to reform, and contains members of 
| radical tendencies. 


& 


& 


ecent Deaths.—John Augustine McCall, 

who was for several years head of the state 
insurance department of New York, and was 
president of the New York Life Insurance 
Company from 1892 until his resignation last 
| January, died February 18th, aged nearly 57 
| years. Criticisms of his management, in con- 
| nection with facts disclosed at the recent investi- 
| gation, aggravated the illness which occasioned 
| his death.— George A. Castor, Republican 
| Representative in Congress from the 3d Penn- 
| Sylvania district, died February 19th, aged 50. 





— | 


anthracite and bituminous workers at Indian- | 











| } gewrar Roadways.—Lately a German 
method of armoring macadam roads has 
| been introduced into England. The method is 
| based upon a demonstration, made by Baurath 
| Gravenhorst in Hanover, that the destruction 
| of road metal spread in the usual manner is 
| due to the stones crushing one another because 
of their great variation in shape and strength. 
By selecting stones of approximately equal size 
and cubical in form, and placing them singly 
| side by side on a carefully leveled and rolled 
| surface, he has produced a mosaic-like road- 
| covering of extraordinary durability. As now 
| employed, the stones are of two sizes—three and 
| one-half by four, and four by four and one-half 
|inehes. Sand is spread over them and allowed 
|to remain for several days, in order to work 
into the joints. Such roads in Wiesbaden 
show no wear after 6 years of use, and similar 
roads in other parts of Germany have a 12 
years’ record. a 

rigin of Gold and Silver.—The ques- 

tion whether the precious metals may be 
| products of atomic disintegration has lately been 
publicly discussed by a number of Englishmen 
of science. Prof. Frederick Soddy of Glasgow 
University, well known for his investigations 
in radio-activity, says that his recent visit to 


the gold deposits of Western Australia and New | 


Zealand convinced him that, ‘‘in all probability, 
gold, like radium, is at once the product of some 
other parent element, and is itself changing to 
produce ‘offspring’ elements, so that its quan- 
tity, and hence its value, was fixed simply as the 
ratio of these two rates of change.’’ Mr. Donald 
Murray calls attention to the constant associa- 
tion of silver and lead in mines, and hints that 
| there is ground for the suspicion that silver is a 
disintegration product of lead. 
2 
onders of Fine Measurement.— 
Among practical devices for the applica- 
tion of the wave-length of light as a standard 
| of fine measurement for scientific purposes is 
| the elasmometer, an instrument to which are 
credited results in the accurate determination of 
| changes of dimension or position too small to 
| be ascertainable with precision by mechanical 
| means, and often entirely invisible to the naked 
eye. In measuring, for instance, the bending, 
under slight weights, of bits of metal only two 
centimeters long, it is said that the elasmometer 
| gives results which are probably more accurate 
| than the best mechanical methods can give with 
bars of metal two feet long. In the elasmometer 
the interference bands produced by waves of 








| red hydrogen light crossing from two reflecting | 


surfaces furnish the means of measurement. 
The slightest bending causes the bands to sweep 
| in orderly procession across the field of a power- 
| ful microscope. 











For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 

| of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
| 
] 








| 108 all different genuine Paraguay, Malay 
T MP tiger, Newfoundland, Honduras, Vic- 
storia, India, Brazil, China, Bosnia, 

Japan, Servia, Egypt-ete.oniy 5c. Pocket album, ic. 1,000 


vc, 
hinges, 5c. Approval sheets also sent. 50% com. Price- 
list free! New eh 


land Stamp Co.,9A Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
Make money raising poultry with the 
Standard Cyphers Incubator. 

Guaranteed to hatch More and Healthier Chicks than 

any other. 90 days trial. Big 228 page cat"lg FREE 

ifyou mention this jcurnal and send name of two 

friends interested in poultry. Write nearest office. 

Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chicago, boston, New York, Kansas City or San Francisco. 
THE EDITOR 

EXPLAINS HOW TO KEEP UP MENTAL AND 

PHYSICAL VIGOR. 








A New Jersey editor writes: 
“A long indulgence in improper food brought on 


a condition of nervous dyspepsia, nearly three | 


years ago, so severe that I had to quit work 
entirely. I put myself on a strict regimen of 
Grape-Nuts food, with plenty of outdoor exercise 
and in a few months found my stomach so far 
restored that the process of digestion gave me 
pleasure instead of distress. 

“Tt also built up my strength so that I was able 
to resume my business, which is onerous, as I not 
| only edit my own paper but also do a great deal of 

‘outside’ writing. 

“T find that the Grape-Nuts diet enables me to 
write with greater vigor than ever before, and 
without the feeling of brain-fag with which I used 
to be troubled. As to bodily vigor—I can and do 
walk miles every day without fatigue—a few 
squares used to weary me before I began to live 
on Grape-Nuts!” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 





SAVE MONEY 
By Buying Direct From Our F 
anything you may need in the way of a vehicle or 
harness. We make a complete line and offer the la: 
choice of styles and variety, With us it is QUA) 


first, price afterward. There may be “cheaper ’ buggies 
than ours, but we can prove there are none better. 

We have eased y 

thousands of others 

and can 


Writ 
do the 
same for you. 
Remember our 


* GUARANTEE 
“Satisfaction 
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ROAD TO SUCCESS. 

Be a telegraph operator. Good wages, 

Went opportunities for advancement. 

e teach telegraphy quickly. Send 

for our 40-page booklet—FREE. 

Tuition and expenses low — 

®\ students earn board if desired. 

_ ma We pay a at ee . 

entine’s School of phy. 

. 34 § Janesville Wis. 


Send Me 8 cents 


and names of 2 flower loving friends. 
I will start you with 4 packets of 
fresh seed—Dwarf Nastur- 
tiums—2o0 kinds; Royal Show 
Pansies—1oo colors; Sweet Peas 
—40 varieties; Asters—all kinds. 
FREE—“Floral Cultare” and 
14th Annual Catalog,with big 
list of rare seed bargains; also my 
offer of $100 cash prizes for pic- 
tures of best lawns and yards sown 
with the famous Lippincott seeds. 
Write TODAY before you forget. 


| MiSS C. H. LIPPINCOTT. 526 10th St., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
| tome 
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er Seedswoman of America. 
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I5¢ 25¢ 


$4196 Split Hickory; 
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Top Buggy, made to order, guaranteed 2 
ears; sold on 30 days 

ree Trial. Tell us SA 
the style vehicle you want. 

1906 catalog, 100 styles, 

FREE. Send today. 












THE LADIES’ BEST FRIEND. 


L SALT RHEUM 
«9, SUNBURN 





ONCE TRIED— ALWAYS USED. 
DEAR SrR. Your Frostilla entered my os 
years ago unheralded by any advertisement, an 
proved itself such a faithful friend in the matter 
of chapped hands, sore = and cutaneous erup- 
tions, that we now lay it in by the dozen bottles. 
It is the best remedy I have ever tried for any 
irritation of the skin, and a most delightful 
toilet article for general use. 
Gratefully yours, MARION HARLAND. 
If your dealer has not got it send 25 cents for 
trial bottle to CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N. Y. 














STORIES FROM 
op, MANY 
oN” NURSES 


A Book of absorbing interest, in which halfa 
hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won. 
Our Course of training by home study is invalu- 
able for the practicing Nurse or the beginner. 
End ts by physicians, nurses and 
patients 


Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
275 Main 8t., Jamestown, N.Y. 


CENT SALT costs 


Free Bicycle ata- 


log all models at lowest prices. 
DO NO BUY a bicycle ora pair of 
tires until you learn 
im our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
roval without a cent deposit, prepay 
eight, allow 10 Days Free al— 
All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much valuable information 
ou FREE for the asking. 



















‘ou want to 
ele write for our Special Offe 
. Coaster-Brakes, built-u 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B 51, Chicago, Ill. 














Give the boy a 
Daisy Air Rifle. 
It takes him out-of- 
doors. It teaches 
self-reliance,and 
trains hand, nerves 
and eye. 

The Daisy is areal 
gun that shoots with 
compressed air in- 
stead of powder. As 
accurate as the best 
= made, yet per- 

ectly harmless. 


1,000-Shot $ 
Daisy Costs 


Other Daisy Models 
$1 to $1.75. 

Sold by dealers 
everywhere or sent 
charges prepaid on 
receipt of price, di- 
rect from factory. 
The “ Daisy ” book, 
free; write for it. 


DAISY MFG. co., 
Plymouth Mich, U.S.A. 
























































Now then- 
Who said Biscuits ? 











A srome(te) brostolet_mmatelamosi_fonteha—trctelc le el-tehacseW edt—felt lh tire): 
the South. in all their varying forms, as well as the 
standard bread. rolls and pastry of the North are 


vastly superior whenmade from GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 
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WASHBURN -CROSBY’'S 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


paper for all the family. 


at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and alt additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 





TIGHT - LACING. 

Mm" women will declare, 

and with reason, that 
they are more comfortable in 
some form of corset than 
without any; and although it 
may be argued against this | 
by the corset-hater that this 
is because they have accus- 
tomed themselves to a con- | 
striction and support that is 
unnatural, the fact remains, | 
and it is probable that this | 
garment, in some form or another, will always be | 























weekly Its sub- | 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered | 
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|"twon’'t — [A long, long sigh.] Well, they’re as 
good doughnuts as ever I made, or anybody else, 
if I do say it.” Another sigh; then brightening 
suddenly: ‘How about nine, Mis’ Thurrell? Nine 
would do ye, sure, with Hiram away? ‘Thank ye, 
ma’am, thank ye! I take it most kind of ye to 
*commodate, and someways I’d jist got my mind 
sot on them doughnuts to-day. Doughnuts and 
coffee can’t be beat.” 

Old Ribsy, as might have been expected, died of 
apoplexy. Norley gossip always added that the 
shock was brought on by the tragically wasteful 
spectacle of a small boy, just leaving the shop with 
a purchase, slipping down the icy steps with his 
burden, and landing at the bottom unhurt, but 
sitting on it. It was a lemon pie! 
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HER OWN HERO. 


“-The only fancy-work I’ve done for years has 
been sweaters and canvas knickerbockers 
|and school flags,” began a bright-eyed little 
matron known to the*Washington Post. “That 
means, of course, that my oldest boy has been 
devoted to athletics since he was knee-high. 


“T’ve tried to take an intelligent interest in 
sports, particularly football, which is his specialty ; 
but I’ve agonized secretly over his sprains an 
bruises, and I’ve lain awake nights wondering 
how long it would be before he would be brought 
home with his back broken or an eye gone. Not 
for worlds would I have had him know it, but I’ve 
always rejoiced, almost prayerfully, when the 
football season was over. 

“This fall my boy’s eleven played the team of 
another school. He came home a battered wreck, 
and I put him to bed without asking him how the 
game came out. He was a mass of bruises, and 
too tired to talk. 

“He had hardly dropped otiows when I heard the 
school yell, loud enough to rattle the chandeliers. 
I went to the window and looked out. The street 
was full of boys, and they were all cheering like 
mad and calling for my boy. 

“He got into some clothes and stepped out on the 
porch, and the crowd simply went wild. He had 


| to make a speech, and I discovered that in some 


way I don’t understand at all he’d been respon- 
sible for the victory of the team. 
“Talk about the mother of a President feeling 


roud of her son! Why, Madame Bonaparte at | 
ner son’s coronation wasn’t a circumstance to me. | 
I was the mother of a hero, and if I live to see | 


him a famous man, as the world counts greatness 


in the fashion. It remains, therefore, for the | I shall never feel bigger. I just stood there behine 


would-be reformers to devote their energies to 
the proper construction and the correct use of 
corsets. | 

As to construction, it may be claimed that any | 
corset which makes pressure on the diaphragm 
is harming the wearer, for the reason that it then | 
becomes impossible to breathe properly. Singers 
invariably wear their clothing loose here because 
they could not get enough breath to sing if they 
did not, and they are generally healthy and splen- 
didly developed women. 

It is probably not an extreme statement to 
make that nine-tenths of corseted women never 
breathe as they should, because they have entirely 
lost the habit. The result is that the blood is | 
never sufficiently aerated, and the condition is all 
the time rendered more or less anemic and below 
par. For this reason the so-called “straight-front” 
corset is a great advance on the old-fashioned 
shape, because it gives more room to the breathing 
apparatus, and exerts the pressure where it can 
be better borne. 

But whatever may be conceded in the direction 
of loose, well-made corsets, nothing but ill can be | 


|my boy and bobbed up and down in delight. It 
| was the proudest moment of all my life, and I 


wouldn’t have changed places with any woman in 
all the history of the world.” 
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HER SECOND CHOICE. 


obody was more desirous of saying pleasant 

things than Mrs. Appleby, and she never 
realized what an uncomplimentary vision of them- 
selves her listeners sometimes obtained through 
her agency. 


Mr. Appleby often realized it, however, and he 
spent a good deal of time endeavoring to smooth 
troubled waters in the neighborhood. 

“T didn’t get to the funeral over at Marshby, 
after all,” said the good woman, one night at the 
supper-table. “I felt sort of disappointed when I 
found the Larrabee carriage was all full—three 
on the back seat, and no place for an extra one. 

“Then I bethought me of poor Anne Willard 
that lives down that next street to the Larrabees. 
She’s lame, you know, and pretty deef, but I scream 
right into her ear, so she can always hear me. 

“JT went right down there and found her alone, 
as usual, and I said to her, ‘Anne, I couldn’t get 
over to Marshby to a funeral, so I did the next 


said of any form of corset that is worn tight; and | pest thing, and came to see you.’ 


by tight is meant the application of any pressure 


that is sufficient to contract the figure. | gratified she was. 


There are few indeed who do not come under | 
this condemnation. Whatever women say to the | 
contrary, the principal use of the corset is not to 
give necessary support, but to produce the shape 
prescribed by fashion; and as this shape changes 
from season to season, the corset lines change with 
it, and women submit to the tyranny of one sort of 
waist and hip line one season and another the 
next, to the great advantage of the dressmakers 
and the corsétiéres, but to the inevitable detriment 
of their own health. 

It stands to reason that any pressure sufficient 
to change the lines of a figure must be strong 
enough to compress the internal organs, with the | 
result that breathing is impeded, natural muscular 
development is weakened and digestion impaired. 
Many a woman, by submitting to an inch or two | 
more in the waist, could improve her complexion, 
brighten her eyes and renew her youth. 
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“OLD RIBSY.”’ 


Fo years ago one of the best-known characters 
in old Norley was the village baker, called by 
his fellow townsmen “Ribsy” Robinson and “Old 
Ribsy.” The nickname was ironic, for never did 
mountain mass of humanity more effectually con- 
ceal its inner framework than in the case of Mr. 
Robinson, who waddled through life under the 
burden of more than three hundred pounds. of 
flesh. Of ribs, joints or angles he had none. He 
was a short, round, smooth, sleek-headed human 
ball, out of whose countenance looked two ab- 
surdly infantile blue eyes, with an expression of 
surprised and kittenish innocence. 

But if Norley laughed at Old Ribsy, it also re- 
spected him, and could ill have spared him, for he 
was indeed a master in his craft. Such goodies 





“You'd never have suspected from her face how 

She has these long features, 

| and they seemed to be drawed out solemner than 
usual, but of course I knew she was pleased 

| anybody that sees as few as she does, living out of 
the way and hived up in that little house.” 
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A DIFFICULT MATTER. 


| "There was strong family feeling in Brookby 

whenever any question affecting a member 
of the little community arose. The matter of 
Abel Wood’s arrest illustrated the state of 
| affairs. 


“You see, we all knew he’d been dishonest in his 
dealings, and that he’d ought to be put away for a 
spell, and the warrant was issued,” said Mr. Hall, 
explaining to a visitor what seemed like an un- 
necessary delay in a simple process of the law; 
“but ’twas kind of hard for us to settle on the best 
place to arrest him. 

“You see, it had got to be done either at his 
mother’s, that’s the only good woman for extry 
serubbing in the place, or else at his uncle’s, that’s 
the express agent, and none too obliging even 
when he’s feeling pleasant, or else at his brother- 
in-law’s, that’s the only man in town that’s got a 
fust-class carpenter’s set-out, monkey-wrench and 
all. Anyway, the sheriff being his fust cousin 
made it kind of awkward, now I tell you. 

“Seems to me we did prett well to get him 
arrested inside of a week, considering what draw- 
backs we had to contend with.” 
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INDEFINITELY POSTPONED. 


he was an economical, industrious and ambitious 
young wife, a writer in the New York Tribune 
says, and often tried to persuade her husband to 
give up smoking. One day she pointed out to him, 
in exact figures, how much he spent on tobacco in 
the course of a year. 


“And you would be better off,” she said, ““men- 


as were baked in the tiny kitchen behind his shop! | tany and physically, as well as financially, without 


Such luscious tarts and tempting turnovers and 


crispy cookies and incomparable doughnuts as | 


lay in rows beneath the glass of his neat little 
show-case! Norley, it was well known, was the 
only town in the county where a self-respecting 
housekeeper did not lose caste and incur scorn as 
a buyer of “baker’s trash’ if she served cake or 
pies at her table that she had bought instead of 
making. 

There was but one flaw in the good repute of 
Old Ribsy in his trade—he was so fond of his good 


| your pipe.” 

“But all great men have smoked,” he urged. 
| “Well,” she said, “just promise me that you'll 
give up smoking till you’re great. I'll be quite 
satisfied.” 


HIS SORE SPOT. 


he passenger who had come into the street-car 


last found himself regarding with some inter- 
est the exceedingly red nose of the man sitting 


things that every day, as the stock ran lower and opposite. The owner of the nose also appeared 
| 


lower, he grew more and more reluctant to sell, 
fearing to be cut short in his own rations. 
“Yes—oh, yes, I’ve got a full dozen of doughnuts 
left,” he was once heard to admit grudgingly, “but, 
you see, I was sort 0’ counting on some o’ them | 
doughnuts myself, come noon. Won’t halfa dozen 
do ye this time, Mis’ Thurrell? Oh, well, if! 


to find it out, for he leaned forward presently and | 


said, with evident irritation: 


“T know what you’re lookin’ at.” 
“T beg your pardon?” 


“IT say I know what you’re lookin’ at, and it | 
ain’t what you think it is at all. It’s erysipelas. | 
| And what’s more, it’s none of your business, any- 

” 


how! 


FOR BABY RASHES, 
Itchings and Chafings, Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are Worth 


‘Our Spring Style Book and 
Their Weight in Gold. Samples Cost You Nothing. 


The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Ointment | The pook illustrates and describes over 185 styles 

have alleviated among the young, and the comfort | that taeicigue dressers of Fue one New, Fork wall 

av. ' wear s Spring. e send w ne e Book as 

they have afforded worn-out and worried parents, have | many samples of materials as you wish, selected from 

led to their adoption in countless homes as priceless | over 450 varieties of the prettiest, daintiest fabrics, 
curatives for the skin and scalp. Infantile and birth capac, detened by A ecagen.s were, : 

a row th. | yi e aid of our Fashion Book and Samples, you 
humors, milk-crust, scald-head, eczemas, rashes, itch cam choose your style and material; our simple meas. 
ings, chafings. and every form of itching, scaly, pimply | urement directions show you how to take your 
skin and scalp humors, with loss of hair, are speedily, | measurements correctly, and we make the garment 
(Adv, | exactly as you wish. 


permanently and economically cured. ‘We positively guarantee to 











we can please you. 

The garments shown 
in our Fashion Book are 
made to order only—not 


SPRING 
“SUITS 
$4 to $25 





There’s nothing like a Pony Trap for children 


This little trap has all the style and correctness of the 
finest full sized trap; adjustable back seat changes it New York Styles. 
from dos-a-dos to runabout. Our Spring Fashion 

It is the material and workmanship of “Eagle” pony || Book illustrates: 
vehicles that make them give such service. SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 

Our catalog shows our 32 new styles of pony vehicles 720 to $20 
and pony harness, Write for it and name of dealer in || TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
your city who handles them tf to $25 
| THE EAGLE CARRIAGE 00.. 1901 ourt Street, Cincinnati, |/ SILK SUNS. | 
* WASH suits (Cotton and 


inen), $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
$3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS, 


+75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, 
$20 


* to 
JACKETS and COATS, 
$5.75 to $15 
Also a full line of the new “Pony” Walking Suits, Sailor 
Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 
We ress charges on these garments to an t of the 
iia Ts. ‘whieh moons a big saving to youn - 
toany part of the U. 8S. our new 
We Send F ree gp: i Book of New York Fashions, 
showing the latest styles and containing simple direc- 
tions for taking measurements correctly; also a large 
assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 
Write for them to-day ; you will get them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 17 Years. 
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New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations. 
5 pkts, 5 colors, 10 ots.; 15 pkts, 25c. 

| _ Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming. 
see by Glens P. 

co 





Asa Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mall & 
Pkts. Giant Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLACK, 
CARDINAL RED, PURE YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cts., 
WHITE, PINK, SCARLET, BLUE, YELLOW; also 

Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks 
for 10 cts., SCARLET, WHITE, PINK. MAROON 
YELLOW. A let on Culture, big Catalog, and 

All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. 

Will make5 lovely rows of Pansies, 5 showy clumps 
| of Peas, and 6 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bloom 
all summer in the garden and all winter in pots. 

Our Catalogue for 1906—Greatest 
Novelties,— Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 cuts, m 
plates—will be matied Free to all who ask for it, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


FASHIONED 
HOSE 














only 
Holds America’s Highest Prize a . (oe 
—_ Sal shaped 
Walter Baker & Co.’s|] “ag eo 
Breakfast Cocoa > we 


oe wee’ AF 


Finest in 


the World 
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Above we show the BURSON and the “others’’— 
turned inside out—note the difference. 


The Burson stocking is knit to shape in leg, 
ankle, heel, foot and toe without seam, corner or 





HIGHEST uneven thread hy = It keeps its shape. 
The Burson is the only stocking in the world 
AWARDS IN thus knit a PI 
A new pair for every pair that failsis our guar- 
EUROPE antee. Prices 25c., 35c., and 50c. 
AND All dealers should have the BURSON. 
AMERICA /f your dealer hasn’t, write us. 





BURSON KNITTING CO., Rockford, Ill. 


FREE OIL 


Generous sample ‘*3-in-One”’ for your sewing machine; 

oils perfectly; won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; 

lasts long; free from acid. Write G. W. Cole Co., 
139 Broadway, New York. 





Sold in %4-lb. and %-lb. Cans 
FULL WEIGHT 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


Established 17230 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
































HENDERSON’S PONDEROSA is in every way splendid, the 
largest-fruited Tomato grown, frequently weighing two and 
sometimes three and even four pounds each. It is the handsom- 
est and finest in quality; almost as solid as beefsteak, nearly 
reedless, with firm, meaty, rich red flesh; unequalled and de- 
licious either sliced, cooked or canned; a healthy, luxuriant 
grower, prodigious and continuous yielder from early in the 
season until frost. A favorite from Maine to California. 
PRICE, 10c, PER PACKET 

To give Ponderosa Tomato the greatest possible distribution 
we make the following liberal offer: 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 


COUNTS AS CASH 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen 
we will send the seed enclosed in a Coupon Envelope which when 
emptied and returned will be accepted as a 10c, cash payment 
on any order of $1.00 or upward. 

In addition we will send free of charge 
Henderson’s 1906 Catalogue, “Everything for the Garden,” 
188 pages, beautifully illustrated from photographs, 8 colored 
and 6 duotone plates, with descriptions of everything best in 
seeds, plants, bulbs, and garden accessories. 

































PETER HENDERSON & GO., contsnor si. NEW YORK. 













































Army Packers and Pack-Mules. 
By Lieut.-Col. Edward Field. 








square and irregular, are 
lashed by one single rope. 
Backward and forward, up 
and down, in and out, with 
a knot here and a twist there, 
it goes, while you can hardly 
follow the Mexican’s move- 
ments, until a final knot is 





uring the war with Spain the readers of 
American newspapers were often re- 
minded that a share in the glory awarded 
’ to the visible officers and crews of naval vessels 
ought to go to the stokers, who, working in 
intense heat, kept the ships moving in action 


and on the way to action. This claim may 
well have caused many soldiers to think of how 
much of the glory won by the army, especially 
in campaigns against American Western Indians, 
might be claimed, not unjustly, by the packers 
of the commissariat department. 

It was long ago well learned by experience 
that a soldier in a campaign against Western 


| and shaking it violently with both hands. 





made and the work tested by 
taking one of the packages | - 
When 
satisfied with its stability, the mule is dismissed 
with a valedictory kick, and the next long-eared 
victim is produced. 

A square box is the most awkward thing to 
manage. Yet a mule, properly packed, will 
carry boxes of ammunition over plain and moun- 
tain, wherever a man can set foot, and at the 
end of a day’s march not one fold of this com- 
plicated lashing will have slackened. 

As each mule is packed, he strays off at his 
own sweet will to nibble a few mouthfuls of 
bunch-grass until the last one is equipped. 
Then you hear a tinkle, and a venerable white 
horse, with a cow-bell 
round his neck, comes 








ALL 


ARE LASHED 
BY ONE SINGLE ROPE. 


Indians cannot carry more than his musket, his 
cartridges, water, and at most three days’ food. 
Everything else must be packed. 

The chief packer ranks in importance next 
after the commander of the expedition. He is 
generally an American, although in the mechan- 
ical part of the work the Mexican or half-breed 
is superior. 

Let us imagine the tents struck, blankets 
rolled, breakfast eaten, the companies forming, 
and the rolls being called by the first sergeants. 
The baggage of each company is piled by 
itself, and opposite each pile stands a string of 
small, compact, well-fed but peculiarly obstinate- 
looking mules. 

Although the business of a mule’s life consists 
in being packed, he rarely comes up without 
much persuasion. As the beast stands with 
his absurd ears laid flat against his neck, and 
his neck stretched until you fear that his head 
will finally be pulled off, he seems to be the 
essence of objection. At his head, hauling him 
along, is the ordinary packer, unkempt as to 
hair and beard, not overclean as to hands and 
face, dressed in brown canvas jumper and over- 
alls, with broad-brimmed soft hat, and business- 
like revolver in his belt. 

Following the animal is a man of squat figure, 
with mahogany-colored face, straight, coarse 
black hair, and small, glittering black eyes. 
His jacket is of faded velveteen; he wears a 
crimson sash, and his trousers are slashed and 
ornamented with small bell buttons. His spurs 
have rowels two inches long. Very quiet and 
gentle he seems, apparently subdued by the 
picturesque profanity of his companion, who 
firmly believes that it is the only language a 
mule can understand. 

In spite of the mule’s protests, the pack-saddle, 
that wonderful production of a half-civilized 
people which, like the Eskimo dog-sled, defies 
civilized rivalry, is lifted on and cinched, the 
cinch being another example of the best thing 
for its purpose. Instead of a strap with a 
buckle, the cinch consists of a strap laced into 
two iron rings, one made fast to the saddle and 
the other to the end of the girth. The strap, 
which tapers to a point, is attached to the 
saddle under the ring. The point of the strap 
is passed through the ring on the girth, and 
back through the ring on the saddle, until three 
or four turns have been taken in each ring. 
Then a strong pull—when the mule protests 
the packer knows that he has pulled the strap 
tight enough—makes each ring bind so that in 
a day’s march it will not ‘‘give’’ half an inch. 
The end is fastened with a peculiar hitch in 
each ring. 

As soon as the saddle is cinched the Mexican | 
or half-breed assumes the direction of the pack- 
ing, which, often as you may. see it done, will 
never cease to be a marvel to you. 

A single glance at the package is enough. The 
Mexican knows, as if instinctively, just where 
it will go, just how much room it will take, 
and exactly what should balance it on the other 
side of the saddle. All these packages, round, 








| 
| 
| 


| severest test and 


to the front and plods 
along at an all-day 
pace. As soon as the 
familiar sound is heard, 
every mule hoists his 
capacious ears and joins 
the procession, those 
that had strayed far- 
thest from the trail trot- 
ting up briskly not to 
lose their places, their 
loads creaking and rat- 
tling, but never start- | 
ing. 


packed animals comes 
the band of packers, 
white and Mexican, 
with now and then an 
unmistakable 
each mounted on a very 
neat mule, or a wiry 
bronco pony with the 
Mexican saddle, the 
Americans generally 
preferring the big, open 
wooden stirrups, while 
the ‘‘greasers’’ affect long, ornamented hooded 
saddles called tapideros. All ride like men 
who live on horseback, for the most part with 
straight leg and long stirrup, although some of 
them will probably be lounging, with both legs 
on the same side of the horse. 





| 
What is the nature of the affection that mules | 


feel for the belled white horse is one of the 
mysteries of the frontier, but they will follow 
that bell till they drop from sheer exhaustion, 
and even then they will often struggle to their 
feet and make one more effort to follow the 
well-known sound. 
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LAND-GRABBING AND CHIVALRY. 


“é 


he evils and abuses attending the ‘‘rush’’ 

system for the distribution of government 
land reached their culmination at the opening 
of the Cherokee strip, on the northern border of 
the Indian Territory, in September, 1893. In 
‘*The Indian Dispossessed’’ the author de- 
scribes this grotesque event. 


A hundred thousand men stand in line on 
land in Kansas and Oklahoma, gazing upon 
land to be offered at the crack of a gun for one 
dollar and a half and two dollars and a half an 
acre. Some have been there for weeks; why 
o nobody knows ; neither do they. Twelve 
o’clock is the hour set for the opening, and on 
the last marning of the long wait a deep, sup- 
pressed excitement possesses the motley crowd, 
— more intense as the forenoon wears 


"They begin to form for the great race, the 
cowboys in front with their hardy prairie 
horses, ready to swear to each other’s ‘‘time’’ 
before the land-office officials, for after the race 
ends each must have the time of his arrival if 
several enter claims for the same tract. Men 
with race-horses, too, confidently take their 
places beside the serubby cow-ponies ; but they 
will not ride their thoroughbreds next time. 


Racers do not understand about badger holes 
and gopher mounds ; 


ay fom few cow-ponies ended 
that race with broken Then there are 
horses in harness, ~ t~¢ buckboards, spring 
buggies, and even lumber wagons; prairie- 
schooners, tops and all, loaded with stoves and 
chairs, and babies and chickens, with now and 
then a pig thrown in; sure signs, these, of the 
nomadic, all-wise, know -nothing s soldier of mis- 
fortune, the typical Western ren 

Twelve o’clock! They are oft Horsemen, 
buggies, wagons, as far either way as one can 
see. Away over the rolli FE ge they speed 
like a lot of scared jack-rabbi It is sixty -six 
miles across the strip, but another line is racing 
up from the south. ‘The boomers are continually 
dropping off to plant their flags. By evenin 
the great rush has left its members scatterec 
over the prairie. A tented restaurant springs 
from the ind ; tol Gi ce or hot 
coffee. in the crowd some one announces, 


se I a on ing!’’ 
dy! "Eventty, respectfully, the crowd 

makes a ~ 4 , Way to the counter, and here 
comes the lad A 

A ed, forlorn bit of humanity, per- 
haps the discouraged wife of eg boomer t.. 
maybe a spinster schoolma’am ; yo 
hours next to nature have ablitersted all istin. 
guishing marks. She shuffles up to the booth, 
gets her creamless coffee, and shuffles off again. 

But there is chivalry for you, put to the 
not found wanting. 






In the rear of the | 


darky, | 


100 Foreign, all diff., 10c. ; 200 Foreign, 
| STAMPS. 21 oie" Se ico hinges, 8c. Agents 
wanted, 75% com. Newton Stamp Co., Newton Centre, Mass. 
T COLLECTORS, send 
POS =C ARD: % cts. for an assortment 
f Art Postals worth 35 to 50 cents in retail stores. 
ii. C. BRANCH, 104 Main Street, WEBSTER, MASs. 


Housekeepers, Save Many Dollars 
By quigering ow cooking utensils, 
ret ps pes, + , PRY » bor can quickly learn. Out- 
ty consisting of soldering ee ooneee fluxes ( 5)» 
with full instructions, sent aid for $2.¢ 
FL. SMITH PLUMBING CO”, Pawtucket, Ret 


SOUVENIR POSTALS. 


Three specially prepared sets of 10 each, all Beauti- 
ful Colored Views from celebrated places throughout 

the U. 8., including NEW YORK CITY, AGARA 
FALLS and YELLOWSTONE PARK, any set 2 cents. 
FREE — A handsome Post Card Album to all ordering 
three sets, 30 different views. Order for your friends. 
BOSTON SOUVENIR POSTAL CO.,Dept.C,15 School St., Boston. 


$33.00 to the Pacific Coast. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line 


daily, February 15th to April 7th, from 
Chicago. Correspondingly low rates from 
other points. 

Daily and personally conducted tours 
in Pullman tourist sleeping cars to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland with- 
out change. Double berth from Chicago 
(accommodating two people), only $7.00. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago. 


SWEATERS 








































“Saxony” 
Brand. 


Full fashioned. 
Hand Made 
from best Aus- 
tralian wool. 
COLORS: White, light blue, light 
pink, cardinal, scarlet, navy, and any 
combination of these colors. Open 
one or both shoulders or front. 
Sizes 2 to 12 Years. 
Turn-down collar, straight mili- 
tary collar, turn-over roll collar. 
Double and single breasted, 
toning down the front. 
Finest Infant’s Sweaters on the Market. 
If not on sale where you trade 
send to us for prices, ete. 


[| John F. Brooks Co., Highlandville, Mass. 


but- 




















r Derable Rugs 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that we make 
from old and apparently useless car- 
pets are neat, thick, reversible and 
very durable. We can make them 
most any size. Suitable for hall, 
parlor, dining-room, chamber, etc. 

Write for further particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 
































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. \@gecear@e Ill 


RUNNING WATER 


For Country Estates, 
Farms, Factories, Etc. 
Our system of Tanks and Tank 
Towers is adaptable toany need. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 

N. E. TANK & TOWER CO., 


112 High St., Boston. 
We also supply Windmills, Gasoline 
ngines, c. 








Our Grocery Gusiomers 
Live All Over New England. 


SEND US MAIL ORDER. 
HERE ARE A FEW MARCH PRICES. 


Sugar, 100 pounds, $4.45 
Flour, bbi., Best Haxall, $5.25 
Best Creamery Butter, 25c. tb. 


In one-pound prints. 


Indiana Sweet Corn, 
Gc. can, 70c. doz. 





10 Bars Laundry Soap, 25c. 
Peck York State Beans, 565c. 
American Sardines, mac doz. 


20-Pound Chest Formos. 
Oolony Tea, $4.75 


20-Pound Tub Swift's é 
Silver Leaf Lard, $1.85 
SEND FOR OUR SEED CATALOGUE 
Freight paid on $10 orders to all parts of N. E., 


except ne, where we pay-half 
the freight charges. 


JOHN T. CONNOR CORP., 


Dept. R, 80-112 Commerce St., Boston. 
Full Price-List Free. 





























for the 


Whole Family 





When you know that coffee is bad “~~ chil - | 
dren, andthateven adults are made bilious, 
nervous, dyspeptic, miserable by it, why 
not have the courage to stop it and adopt 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


THAT ALL THe FAMILY CAN DRINK? 


20 cents a pound. 


If your grocer doesn’t sell it, write us. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 




















price you ask. 
stand of any I have ever seen. 


work and appearance. 


It looks fully 


work of them. 


The New Companion 
Sewing Machine, which 
arrived some two months 
since, is proving a treas- 
ure, and is everything and more than you 
represented it to be. We have had several 
machines in the family. Some of them have 
been quite expensive, but I can safely say 
that none of them have in any way sur- 
passed the New Companion. HELEN C. 
CLUTE, New WEstTMINSTER, B. C. 


é We offer three styles, ranging in 
? price from $19.00 to $24.75. We 

pay = freight and guarantee safe 
’ delive We also warrant each 
i: y rng Machine for ten years. Send 
’ ‘or our Booklet. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Our little Booklet shows how we are able to sell a High- 
grade Sewing Machine at an extremely low price. 
are in need of a new sewing machine, we will gladly send 
this Booklet to you, together with samples 


The following letters are but samples of the many we are 


I was very much pleased with your promptness, but more pleased with the machine you 

It has been tried and found one of the very best. 
one of the handsomest sewing machines they have ever seen, and it is as good as it looks. 
It is a wonder to me how you can sell a machine that looks and works so well at the 
The accompanying Instruction Book is the plainest and easiest to under- 
Sincerely yours, H. M. 


I am very much pleased with my machine, both as to 
as well as my 
$65.00 machine, and I cannot see any difference in the 
J. A. OUZTS, Greenwoon, S.C. 


* 

‘ 

( 

( The machine I ordered of you arrived within three days from the date of my order. 
| sent me 
( 

‘ 

a 

; 

( 

( 
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A WONDER. 


If you 


of stitching. 


constantly receiving ¢ 
Several people say it is 


SWIFT, Curtis CorNer, ME. 
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GROCERIES 























‘‘Be Sure You Are Right.’’ 
HIS was the motto of the founder of the 


great extract business, and this motto has 
been adhered to all through the years. Our pur- 
pose has steadfastly been to give the people 
pure extracts made direct from the finest 
fruits, and we are still doing it. When 
you order extracts specify Baker’s, 
and you need have no further 
thought about their wholesome- 
Se| ness or their flavoring value. 


BAKER’S 
EXTRACTS 









ener Comply with all Food Laws 

this and every dealer can rest assured he 

rn is furnishing his trade with the best 
extracts he can get. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


























Stickney & Poor’s 
_Pure Spices. 


We grind our spices by a culling 
process—we do not crush them. Crush- 
ing spices in the old-fashioned way 
breaks down the oil cells and causes 
the natural oils to evaporate rapidly. 
Such spices are never ‘‘full strength’’ 
and what little strength they have 
soon disappears. 

The new “Stickney & Poor” cutting 
process reduces the spices to a very 
fine powder, but without any crushing. 

; Thus the natural oils are retained. 
This is one reason why ‘Stickney & Poor’s’’ spices keep their strength 
longer than other kinds — why their flavor is stronger and better. 


TEN CENTS at your grocer’s. If he does not sell them, send us fourteen 
cents in stamps for a full-sized package of any one of our spices. 
STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 183 State Street, BOSTON. 
Founded 1815. 
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When the name 


Shute & Merchant 


appears on any package that you purchase of 


Salted, Pickled, Boneless, 
Smoked or Canned Fish 


It is a Guarantee of the 


Purity and W holesomeness of the Product. 


When you are ordering above goods 

why not ask for Shute & Merchant's? 

Any Dealer of PURE FOODS, if 
you insist, can supply you. 


& 
& 


Se Shute & Merchant, Gloucester, Mass. 
y) Tr SA SP } y) x 


CS 
PRQHOIE 


A postal card will bring to you our valuable cook 

book entitled, “‘ Over 250 Ways to Cook and 

Serve Fish and Other Products from the Sea.” 
Write to-day. 
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The Seal That Assures. 


The value of buying confections with the absolute 
assurance that —- are the best is inestimable. It was in 
order that lovers of good candy might realize this satisfac- 
tion that caused the adoption of the seal of Necco Sweets. 
It is the identifying mark of excellence for various kinds of 
sweets. Confections bearing this seal are good. There is 
no question of doubt; no regret when it’s Necco Sweets. 
The safety to old and young alike with which these delicious 
sweets can be eaten is a strong indorsement of their high 
quality and wholesomeness. As an example, try a box of 










They will reveal to you the real meaning of Necco 
Sweets. You will find in these delicious chocolates a 
refreshing charm and tempting delicacy a to be 
remembered. Any one who appreciates candy that 
is safe, that is wholesome, that is ——— good, 
should always look for the seal of Necco Sweets. 
Ask for them where the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


Ye, 
PA 
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Be Sure it is Squire’s 
Arlington Ham. 


OU probably discovered long ago that there’s a big difference in hams. 
What you got from the market last week was much better than what 
you get this week, and vice versa. We ourselves make several brands, 

and the best of these is known as Squire’s Arlington Ham. In our immense 
plant at Cambridge, Mass., we use the meat of thousands upon thousands of 
animals annually, in the manufacture of our various pork products. From 
this vast number we select only the very choicest to supply Arlington Hams, 

These hams are specially light, sugar-cured by our own private process, 
and have a flavor distinctly superior to that of other hams. The meat is 
always sweet and tender, and the quality never varies. 

Most first-class dealers sell Squire’s Arlington Ham. If you find that 
yours does not, drop us a line, and we will give you the name of one in your 
locality who does. When ordering, do not say ‘ Squire’s Ham,’’ but 
‘* Squire’s Arlington Ham.’’ It is cured only by 


John P. Squire & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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CONVENIENCE 
AND SIMPLICITY 
AT ONCE. 


When you want to make one 
pint of Minute Gelatine you use 
the contents of one envelope — 
there are four in every package, 
containing sufficient Gelatine to 
make one-half gallon of clear, firm 
jelly. Stir it into boiling water or 
milk, and it dissolves at once and is 
ready for instant use. We put up 
also the same Gelatine with flavor- 
ing added (seven flavors) and 
labeled Minute Gelatine flavored. 
You should try it. These two with 
Minute Tapioca constitute the 
‘‘Minute family’’— known to every 
grocer. 

For twelve cents and your grocer’s 
address we willsend you the Minute 
Cook Book Free with a full pack- 
age of Minute Gelatine. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 


~ GALLON 
By 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 





Makes the Stove an Ornament 


Its shine is brightest, comes quickest, lasts 
longest, absolutely no odor when heated. 


ALSO IN PASTE FORM SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH 


MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 








